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The Call of the Christ 


By Hersert L. WILLETT 


ELDOM has the challenge of Jesus 

to the present century been pre- 
sented so earnestly, so persuasively. As 
a vital, living, convincing portrayal of 
Christ, scholarly yet simple, positive but 
not dogmatic, spiritual but not pietistic, 
it is a delight and an inspiration. A 
few of the eighteen chapter titles are: 
“The Authority of Christ,” “The New 
Life in Christ,” “The Sympathy of 
Christ,” “The Uniqueness of Christ,” 
“The Fearlessness of Christ,” “The Per- 
ennial Christ.” “The book,” says the 
Heidelberg Teacher, “is the utterance of 
a heart that has experienced the might 
and power of the Christ, and burns with 
a passion for the needs of the rising 
generation.” 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
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Cyclopedia of Twentieth 
Century Illustrations 


By Amos R. Wells 


Bishop John H. Vincent says of it: 

“A gift of world-wide ;wisdom embodied in a rich, 
invaluable Cyclopedia of Twentieth Century Illustra- 
tions. It is impossible to state its worth. It is a fruit- 
and-flower garden and a museum of ancient and modern 
Aids to all Teachers and Preachers and Parents." 


Prof. Cleland B. McAfee says: 


“The illustrations ought to teach any man how to 
look out on the world about him and find material for 
his speaking. These are days when men ought to find 
their illumination in present day life rather than in 
historical conditions.” 


Over 900 Usable Illustrations. 


Octavo Cloth Binding, $3.00 plus 
10 to 20 cents postage. 
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GOOD BETTER BEST 








Our change in plans for financing our mis- 
sionary work gives clear indication of our 
growth in missionary spirit and in the grace of 
giving. 


A Good Plan 


For many years our entireprogram of mis- 
sionary education and benevolent work de- 


pended upon the Special Day Offermg. The 
support of the work was uncertain and spas- 
modic and the disciple’s fellowship with his 
Lord was incidental and accidental. For those 
who use this plan do not overlook the first 
Lord's day in May for Home Missions and 
June | for Children’s Day for Foreign Missions. 


A Better Plan 


Many of our members and churches, long- 
ing for a closer, more constant fellowship with 
Christ in His care for a lost world have adopt- 
ed the Budget Plan. They have assumed a 
definite daily share in the work of world re- 
demption. 


The Best Plan 


Special days are good, budgets are better, 
but stewardship is the best because it is God's 
plan. Most encouraging is the interest our 
churches are taking in Tithing. The Steward- 
ship Committee ordered 50,000 each of four 
different tracts from Thomas Kane, he paying 
half the cost. Already the first order is ex- 
hausted and an additional order of 25,000 


each has been given, 


Better Than the Best Plan—Doing 


George F. Bradford, Stewardship Secretary 
of California, spent Sunday, February 20th, at 
Bakersfield, California, where Earl M. Fife is 
minister. One thousand people heard his mes- 
sage and 217 signed the Tithing pledge card. 


J. W. Yoho, minister at Huntington, West 
Virginia, reports more than 25% of the mem- 
bership enrolled as tithers. Eighty-six persons 
recently signed the Tithing pledge card. A 
number of others signed up as being willing 
to give 5% of their income. Mr. Yoho says, 
“The Stewardship Campaign is the biggest 
thing the Disciples have undertaken for years.” 


Remember that you can order two pam- 
phlets free of charge in sufficient quantities to 
distribute to each family of the church. After 
these have been distributed they can secure 
two other pamphlets free. All orders should 
be sent to 
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EDITORIAL 





The Capitalists and 
the Premillenarians 


NEW courtship is going on these days, and nothing 

in the spring of the year is so interesting as lovers. 
It seems to be love at first sight, and is no one sided affair. 
Juliet is not even abashed at the suddenness with which she 
acknowledges her infatuation. This spring-time affair has 
sprung up between Capital and Premillenarianism. One 
finds in the journals of capital, such as Industry, kindly 
references to premillenarian conferences in various parts 
of the country. Other capitalistic journals approve insti- 
tutions which are under the management of those who are 
looking into the sky for the near return of our Lord. At 
the same time the literature of premillenarianism is kind- 
ly disposed to certain generous capitalists. In Los Angeles, 
« big Bible Institute is largely financed by an oil magnate. 
In Chicago, other sources of great wealth keep the wolf 
from the door of the institution that has appropriated Mr. 
Moody’s name. The infatuation of the two interests for 
each other is no illogical thing. Capital has been greatly 
disturbed this year over a brand of religion which speaks 
out unpleasantly about the twelve hour day, child labor and 
the rights of workers to share in industrial control. It has 
seemed to certain magnates that the churches which “for- 
sake the preaching of the gospel” for such worldly inter- 
ests should be starved into submission by a withdrawal of 
financial support. When the capitalist discovers a brand of 
religion which has not the slightest interest in “the social 
gospel,” but on the contrary intends to pass up all reforms 
to the Messiah who will return upon the clouds of the 
heavens, he has found just the thing he has been looking 
for. The premillenarian people are never troubled by any 
doctrine of tainted money. In their gloomy view the world 
is all awry any way, and inquiry as to the morals of any 


particular group of supporters is quite by the side. Money 
will build more Bible Institutes, it will finance a literature 
of great magnitude in behalf of the Bible institute kind of 
religion. But it takes more than that to win the nation 
to this brand of religion. The religion of America will be 
increasingly loyal to Christ, to his program of service and 
to his sense of human values. 


The Gambler’s 
Infatuation 
Bye week the public press reported another suicide in 
the fashionable set at Monte Carlo. A wealthy Eng- 
lish woman, who had lived for some months at one of the 
most exclusive hotels in the neighboring city of Nice, took 
her life with a pistol in the famous Salle Schmidt of the 
gambling casino, at a moment when all the roulete tables 
were in full activity. It is known that she had been losing 
heavily in the baccarat rooms at Nice as well as in the 
Monte Carlo casino. She had appealed to friends several 
times for funds on the plea of needing enough to return 
to her home, but each time had added the money thus 
secured to the gambling losses already incurred. Inci- 
dents of this sort are usually kept from the public by the 
clever devices of the gambling management. There is a 
sort of unwritten code that people who are contetnplating 
suicide as the result of failure at the tables should have 
the good taste to accomplish their purposes in private. But 
occasionally some thoughtless person violates the pi oprie- 
ties by taking his life in public. The Spanish writer, 
Ibanez, in his latest novel, “The Enemies of Women,” a de- 
pressing and rather tiresome volume, that at times reaches 
low levels of morbidity and disgusting realism, has taken 
as his theme the gambling system at Monte Carlo, and 
those who wade through the turgid mass are given a fairly 
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competent idea of the terrible lure of the gambling tables, 
the almost absolute certainty that every player is a loser 
in the end, that both those who are periodically successful 
and those who are persistent losers are drawn back to the 
game by the irresistible fascination of expected winnings, 
and that the wrecks of fortune, of character and of health 
that finally leave the fatal neighborhood are a long proces- 
sion of pitiful and hopeless people who have exhausted 
every device, even the most sordid, to try their luck again. 
The thousands of little Monte Carlos that flourish in alli 
our cities where the public authorities connive at vice, have 
the same sorry story to tell, if the facts were fully dis- 
closed. There is no indulgence more ruinous to character 
and integrity than gambling, whether in the public gaming 
rooms, or in the seclusion of select social card parties. 


The Birth Moment 
of Liberty Recalled 


T is always well to give to important anniversaries the 

attention they merit. No student of events 
wishes to be insensitive to the dates that have made his- 
tory. On April 18 it will be four hundred years since 
Martin Luther stood before the Diet of Worms and uttered 
his dramatic and challenging words, “Here I stand. I 
cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen.” That incident 


aware 


has well been called the birth moment of civil and religious 
liberty. No memory of wrongs wrought in the name of 
the people from whose midst Luther sprung should cloud 
the world’s debt to him or should prevent its due obser- 
vance of a day as important as that in the life of the 
Christian faith. Dr. Robert E. Speer, president of the 
Federal Council, has admirably suggested that Sunday, 
Apnil 17, be used in some appropriate manner that shall 
recognize Luther’s fearless words before Charles V and 
his Council, and shall emphasize afresh some of the great 
truths which burst forth with renewed power in the Refor- 
mation—justification by faith; the duty of obedience to 
Jesus Christ, the sole Lord of the conscience ; the freedom 
and responsibility of the individual soul; the right of every 
man to access to the Bible in his own tongue, and the 
obligation of loyalty to the living God, our only King. 
“We cannot hope,” says Dr. Speer, “to fulfil our longing 
for a new and reconstructed world otherwise than through 
the truths which the Reformation proclaimed, and which 
have yet to dominate the life of the world.” 


The Stupendous Costs of 
War Preparation 


HERE is now building on the skids at the Portsmouth 

Navy Yard a huge battleship, the leviathan of the 
United States navy, the new “North Carolina.” It has been 
under construction for the past eleven months, and will re- 
quire more than as much time to complete it. It will have all 
the devices of offensive and defensive naval equipment. It 
would prove a noble flagship for the admiral of any navy. 
The statement is made by those who are supervising its 
creation that the cost of the great fighting machine, with 
the appropriate flotilla that furnishes its adequate accom- 
paniment of attendance and service, will not be less than 
seventy-five millions of dollars, That would be enough to 
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put a college, a hospital and an orphans’ home in every 
mission station of twenty or more thousand inhabitants 
throughout the entire non-Christian world. When asked 
how long this battleship will last as a creditable part of 
the navy, the answer was, about nine years. But that is 
a small part of its cost to the world. For its construction 
compels the building of the same class of fighting ships in 
all the other navies of the nations that count themselves 
factors to be reckoned with in international affairs. And 
meantime the American people will be paying the taxes 
not only for these huge monsters of the deep, but for those 
hundreds of useless vessels that are now anchored in the 
ship graveyards of Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Norfolk and a half dozen more of our ports, 
The 
heaviest burden on the resources of the nations today, as 
in the past is war. And still we talk of larger armies and 


the rotting, unusable products of war’s preparations. 


navies ! 


The Outlook for 
Christianity in China 
NE thinks of that Jesuit missionary stationed on the 
island of Macao, looking across at the great country 
which he might not enter, and crying: “O wall, wall, when 
One remembers Morrison, a little more 
than a hundred years ago, trying in vain to penetrate China, 
and at last after a life-long toil, bringing his interpreter 
to be baptized, but otherwise, all China barred against him. 
One recalls his heroic courage when he was asked by the 


wilt thou open?” 


captain of the ship, “Do you suppose you can change 300,- 
000,000 of the Chinese?” and he modestly answered, “No; 
but God can.” All these memories come back to mind 
when one reads the words of Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, a highly 
the literature and 
teaching of the west as well as the lore of China, when he 
said in a recent address: 


cultivated Chinese, who understands 


The whole of Christian propaganda is the greatest ad- 
venture in the world. Are you bold enough to face the 
difficult situation? Under such circumstances are we dar- 
ing enough to capture the unparalleled opportunity of 
taking China for Christ? Are we determined to act in 
accordance with the times, and do our utmost to win 
China for the Lord? Remember, friends, my heart is 
burning within me as I speak. The thought of failure on 
our part to rise to the occasion for forward, immediate, 
nation-wide spiritual enterprises makes me shudder. Look 
wherever you like; such a definite step must be taken. 
Look at the compassionate Lord on high; look at the 
opposing forces below; look at the need of our fellowmen 
around us; look at the personal obligation within us: and 
there seems to be no way out of it. We are in it, all 
of us, and no backing out is possible. Let us rise up to 
the call, and in the beauty of the Lord of Hosts attempt 
the impossible thing—seeing in the near future Christ for 
China, and China for Christ. 


Surely our own best voices are speaking to us with em- 
phasis and appeals, and that too at a time when the western 
nations seem to be repudiating Christ. Whether Europe 
will have Christ or not, it is certain that Asia will. Ina 
remarkable conference that was held a few months ago, an 
account was given of the new spirit moving in Japan, and 
how Christianity is appealing to the Japanese because “it 
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is full of life.” The doctors recommend it to their patients 
because it is positive where Buddhism is negative, because 
it frees the believer from fear; and especially because its 
doctrine of sacrifice appeals to the heroic in the Japanese 
mind. 


The Churches and the 
Proposed Naval Holiday 


ENATOR EDGE has submitted to the Senate a bill 
S looking forward to a naval holiday. The text of the 
resolution is as follows: “The President is requested and 
authorized, if not incompatible with the public interest, to 
invite the governments of Great Britain and Japan to send 
representatives to a conference which shall be charged with 
the duty of promptly entering into an understanding or 
agreement by which the naval building program of each of 
said governments, to wit, the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan, shall be substantially reduced annually during 
the next five years to such an extent and upon such terms 
1s may be agreed upon, which conclusion is to be reported 
to their respective governments for their approval.” At 
the present moment the attitude of the United States in 
naval matters is stimulating the other two nations to great- 
er activity. In stimulating Great Britain to build, we only 
delay the time when she can discharge her debts to the 
‘nited States. In compelling Japan to build, we by no 
means guarantee the peace of the Pacific ocean. Nations 
vith big armaments usually feel called upon to justify the 
expenditure. It is the man with the pistol who is chal- 
lenged to a duel. The nation that carries a chip upon its 
shoulder is almost certain to have it knocked off. Nothing 
is more natural than that the church should assume a large 
measure of the initiative in the agitation which mvst pre- 
cede the passing of Senator Edge’s bill. If this bill were 
mentioned in all the pulpits, if the men’s Bible classes and 
the women’s Bible classes all over the country would pass 
esolutions and write letters to congressmen, the Christian 
forces might soon make the issue of naval building one of 
great interest to the entire nation. The church rests under 
the suspicion of an excess of zeal for war during the recent 
conflict. This suspicion will take on real point if there is 
not now a corresponding zeal for peace at a time when agi- 
tation in behalf of world peace really counts. The time to 
prevent the next world war is right now. 


“| Was Hungry and 
Ye Gave Me Meat” 

HE answer of the Christian world to the cry of the 

starving this year is one of the very best tests of our 
Christianity, indeed the very test which Jesus himself pro- 
posed in his parable of the sheep and the goats. The most 
hopeless task of all seemed to be the famine relief in China. 
The needy population was so vast, and the distance of 
transporting supplies so great. The committee reports that 
four and a half million dollars have been contributed by 
America to this work, and about the same amount by Great 
Britain and by the Chinese themselves. The missionaries 
have promptly administered these funds and by means of 
them multitudes of lives have been saved. This has been 
done in spite of many handicaps. There have been other 
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famine funds, some making a more sentimental appeal to 
us than the Chinese funds. Some erroneous press reports 
have given the impression that the need was over. The 
committee calls attention to other difficulties in these words : 
“There is evidence in many places of a quiet opposition 
to the sending of funds to China for famine relief. In 
some cases this opposition takes the form of a statement 
that China is a rich country, and is amply able to meet the 
situation herself. In other cases the entirely erroneous 
statement is being made that it is useless to send funds to 
China because lack of transportation facilities makes it im- 
possible to get food supplies into the famine area.” This is 
answered by the committee in these words: “Now is the 
crucial time in this effort to save starving millions, Near- 
ly three months remain before the harvest may be expected, 
With- 
in a few hundred miles of the famine area there is food 
which can be bought. 
available.” 


and when this comes, it may not be at all adequate. 


Rail and water transportation are 
The churches and community organizations 
are urged to continue their efforts until the undertaking is 
complete. 


Feed the Corn 
to Poland! 


HE low price of corn has brought sorrow to the farm- 
ers of the middle west. A bumper crop is bringing 
less money than an average crop did in previous years. 
The farmers are aware of the foolishness of people starv- 
ing in one part of the world for lack of the corn while the 
farmers of America are poor because they have too much 
corn. The remedy is obvious. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation has arranged to ship trainloads of corn to 
Poland and the Near East in connection with the work of 
Mr. Hoover’s commission. The labor unions have agreed 
The railroads 


The firms that process 


to furnish the labor to move the corn free. 
will furnish the cars free of cost. 
the corn for human consumption are doing it at below cost. 
When yellow corn is given, it is exchanged for the white 
corn, so all the corn donated may be fed to the people of 
Europe. It seems like a promising plan, and already the 
One of the first counties 
in Illinois to respond was Whiteside county. A car went 
in on the siding and the farmers hauled in their loads of 
corn until it was quickly filled. 


car loads of corn are moving. 


Meanwhile if a good many 
trainloads were shipped from this country, the price of 
The corn remaining in the 
farmers’ cribs might be worth just as much after the big 


corn would probably go up. 


donation was made as it was before, which is one of the 
In addition to 
this, millions of people in Europe who have never learned 


peculiar facts of our commercial practice. 


how good the corn foods are will learn to eat corn flakes, 
hominy, corn bread and corn meal mush. Perhaps a new 
world market is being opened up to an American product, 
and the present corn acreage will not need to be reduced to 
secure a decent price for grain. The farmers’ plan origi- 
nated in a splendid altruistic sentiment. Can it be that a 
big piece of philanthropy will pioneer the way to the solu- 
tion of an urgent economic problem? If so, we have a 
new exemplification of the element of worldly wisdom in 
the gospel of Christ. 
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Personality as the Proof 
of the Life Eternal 

HE coming and going of Easter have quickened into 

life all the sentiments that reach out for assurance 
of survival beyond this stage of being and have suggested 
a fresh consideration of the arguments that offer them- 
selves in validation of faith in a future life. None of 
these are without value. They all aid in the attainment 
of a firm and unwavering conviction that death does not 
end all. Yet in the final issue it is the worth of personality 
that counts for most in the verdict, There are some whom 
we have known, and who have gone on into the great 
mystery of the future of whom it is a sheer impossibility 
to think as no longer surviving. There would be some- 
thing unthinkably wasteful about a world order that ruth- 
lessly permitted such lives to pass into oblivion. When 
qualities of fine intelligence, unfailing courtesy, dignity 
and kindliness combine in a character that permits of no 
doubt as to the fundamentals of its convictions and the 
large principles on which it is built, it is a kind of treason 
to all the powers of discernment to permit the thought of 
death to have control. Such qualities are not fashioned 
by the long artistry of years to be cast out at the end as 
of negligible worth. Some of those we have known and 
loved make it impossible for us to doubt the victory of 
life over death, In the long argument regarding the basic 
values of things it must be life and love, not death, that 
will have the last word. 


Russia’s Orgy 
of Atheism 

OT since the days of Nero and Diocletian has any 

branch of the church been called upon to endure so 
horrible an ordeal as the Russian church has passed 
through under the communist rule. All church property 
was confiscated, looted and closed, and the monks were sent 
into the red army or to hard labor, like convicts. Monas- 
teries were converted into soviet farms, and buildings used 
as prisons, or else for propaganda by means of lectures, 
cinemas, plays and the like. Besides the famous “red gos- 
pel,” full of raving blasphemy, there was a cycle of poems 
to Christ, so hideous, brutal and vulgar as to defy descrip- 
tion. In addition to “posters, leaflets and articles against 
the religious doping of the people,” the bolshevist literature 
has recently been enriched by a dramatic “masterpiece” in 
the same line, “Ivan in Paradise,” in which Ivan, the bol- 
shevik, goes to heaven where he meets “the respectable 
Mr. Jehovah, Christ and the archangels” who, listening to 
his gospel, “repent of their misdeeds, abdicate and give the 
people a soviet constitution.” Such an orgy of vulgarity, 
to an accompaniment of the most frightful murders, muti- 
lations and nameless outrages, has been the lot of Chris- 
tian Russia. The night is indeed dark in Russia, but there 
are signs of hope now that many of the people—except the 
dregs of society—are beginning to recoil from this gross 
atheism and grope for the light. A new type of clergy is 
emerging, and in Petrograd there exists a Divinity Insti- 
tute where all that remains of the best spiritual teachers 
of Russia carry on their work, surrounded by keen young 
students. The intellectuals, the erstwhile free-thinkers and 
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atheists who thought it clever to revile the church, are be. 
ginning to.return to the lost faith of their childhood— 
driven by the raw horror of their own logic, and now lay 
tributes of flowers on their desecrated shrines. 


Hatred of the Alien 


N several sections of the national domain there are ex- 
| hibited in striking form the sentiments of race prejudice 

against particular groups, especially those furthest re- 
moved by color and former location from our American 
type. There are the Hindus in the far northwest, the Mex- 
icans on the southwest border, the Negroes in many sec- 
tions of the north, as well as south, the Jews in most of 
the larger cities, and the Japanese on the western coast, 
and especially in California. Against all of these racial 
“intruders,” as the man who regards himself a typical 
American is likely to classify them, there is manifested, in 
varying degree, an antipathy which needs careful examina- 
tion, and which, if not corrected, can hardly fail to lead 
to even more serious consequences than recent years have 
witnessed. 

Of all these groups the Japanese constitute just now the 
most perplexing and threatening problem. Regarding them 
public opinion is apathetic or unaware, save as sinister and 
prejudiced propaganda has attempted to influence the mind 
of the nation at large to a hostile attitude. But the people 
of California, and to a certain extent those of the entire 
Pacific Coast, are deeply interested in the problem, and 
The question is constantly debated, 
What is to be done with the Japanese? And while there 
is a prevailing opinion, it must be confessed that senti- 
ments vary greatly with locality and bent of mind. 

There are those who affirm with emphasis that the 
Japanese are undesirable people as related to our general 
populational situation. It is contended that their standard 
of living and of morals is lower than that of the representa- 
tive American, that they are incapable of assimilation into 
our national structure, that they are not so trustworthy as 
other non-American groups, and that by clan methods and 
relentless industry they drive out from the most desirable 
portions of the land those who otherwise would become its 
possessors, and by shrewd practices they win in the in- 
dustrial and commercial competition in which they are so 
quick to engage. 

Again there are those who assert that the Japanese are 
a quiet, thrifty and industrious people, who have made 
themselves indispensible to the areas of the Pacific coast, 
and particularly to California, by applying their skill and 
patience to any regions which otherwise would not have 
been brought under cultivation. Since only about one 
quarter of the state is as yet under cultivation, it is con- 
tended that there is ample room for many more. While 
recognizing the impossibility of amalgamation of the two 
races, those who hold these views insist that the seventy 
or eighty thousand Japanese numbered among the four 
millions of California’s population do not constitute a 
menace, but a factor of recognized value. 

There are of course other phases of the subject to be 
taken into account. Japan has come almost within 4 
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single generation from a condition of feudal serfdom to 
one of international importance. By the rapid, probably 
too rapid, assimilation of western science, she has asserted 
her power against antagonists like China and Russia. 
There is the lurking fear in many minds that with her lim- 
ited area—hardly larger than California in extent—and 
her rapidly increasing population, she will become soon an 
irresistible contender for territory, and her ambitions 
will pass from Formosa, Korea and the Chinese littoral to 
the Philippines, Hawaii and the Pacific coast. 

It must be admitted that the situation of Japan is serious. 
Her present territory is inadequate to support her popula- 
tion. She has in her island empire almost none of the great 
assets of national opulence, such as iron and coal. Her 
chief resources are agriculture, fishing and trade, Her near- 
est neighbor is China, of whom she professes to think with 
condescending consideration, but who, in reality, once 
awakened from the long slumber of indifference and mis- 
rule, will give Japan the struggle of her life, a struggle the 
ultimate issue of which cannot be much in doubt. 

For these and many other reasons Japan needs room and 
she needs friends. It is possible that jingos in America and 
Japan may stir up causes for war. But if war comes it will 
not be of Japan’s seeking, for with her enormous war debt 
of the past, a military controversy with any other first 
rank power is the last of her desires. What she needs is 
friends and trade, and war is an enemy to both. Yet, of 
course, the American yellow journals with their blustering 
talk of Japanese aggressions, are compelling Japan to keep 
up the desperate effort to maintain her military and naval 
competence. She must go on building her battleships as 
long as we and the rest of the world set the pace. 

Many plans have been proposed during recent years, for 
the limitation of Japanese and other Asiatic, immigration. 
Japan has co-operated to an extent in this plan, by the so- 
called “gentleman's agreement” to stop immigration from 
across the Pacific. This has been observed to a large ex- 
tent, but not wholly. Japanese population on the coast has 
grown by the device of “picture brides,’ and in other 
ways. It has been suggested by Dr. Gulick, a wise and dis- 
criminating student of the problem, that immigration from 
all parts of the world be placed on a basis proportioned to 
the numbers of the respective groups already in the United 
States, and the national capacity to assimilate more. This 
is an admirable and dignified plan. 

Yet at the present, owing to fear, which amounts 
to hysteria in some quarters, it may not be unwise to pro- 
hibit all immigration of.Japanese for a period, say five 
years, till the subject can be studied free from the agitation 
of mind that now prevails on the coast. The fact that one- 
third of the voting public in California registered its dis- 
sent from the provisions of the Alien Land Bill recently 
passed in that state, shows that California is by no means 
of one mind. And perhaps if the haunting sense of fear 
were removed by provisions which wise Japanese leaders 
would recognize as valid, time could be gained for reflection. 
jut it mut be remembered that Japan is a proud, high- 
spirited nation, justly conscious of the place she has won 
in the regard of the world, and her government has a vola- 
tile, sensitive and excitable populace with which to deal. 
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Any show of undue subservience to American demands 
would precipitate revolution. 

In a situation so delicate as this only the most mature 
and Christian sentiments should find utterance. It is the 
gospel at last that must bring the nations to a common un- 
derstanding. The principles of Jesus as taught by leaders 
of the churches on both sides of the Pacific, offer the only 
permanent solution. 


Gleanings From a Year Book 


HE new Year Book of the Disciples of Christ is 
T just from the press and its summary of conditions 

makes very interesting reading. The decline in 
membership which has been noted for three years con- 
tinues, though it has been somewhat checked. The loss 
last year in a body of 1,178,079 was 6,986. During the 
last decade of the nineteenth and the first decade of the 
twentieth centuries, the Disciples were the most rapidly 
growing of the Protestant communions. The present check 
is probably significant of fundamental changes. The loss 
in the ministry has been 165, while the gain in the number 
of churches has been 66, further accentuating the fact that 
the Disciples have scarcely half as many ministers as 
churches. The unsettled state of the ministry is revealed 
by the statement that 56 per cent of the churches changed 
ministers last year. In a few of the smaller states the 
change was actually 100 per cent. Of the 5,683 ministers, 
1,108 are reported as engaging in business part time, and 
it is indicated that probably a larger number should be 
so reported. The colleges have reported but forty-nine 
ministerial graduates for next June, though this is prob- 
ably not a complete report. In the Sunday school enrol- 
ment there has been a gain of 3,842, with a loss of forty- 
five schools. The Sunday school enrolment of 926,064 is 
high in relationship to the church membership, and this 
fact is one which the Disciples are justified in interpret- 
ing optimistically. The most encouraging of all the statis- 
tics are those which relate to the benevolences of the 
church. The total income last year was $3,502,258.61. 
This total is imposing and the missionary zeal of the 
churches that are missionary at all is still further appre- 
ciated when one understands just how the giving is dis- 
tributed. About three hundred churches give half of all 
the missionary and benevolent money. Three fourths of 
the money comes from about eight hundred churches. 
Large numbers of the churches, if not to be enumerated 
as anti-missionary, are at least to be called, in the facetious 
language ot fhe secretaries, “omissionary.” The weakness 
of the Disciples is largely in this inert mass of inactive 
churches which are provincial in their outlook, conserva- 
tive in their theology and often non-fraternal in their 
attitude. 

The ministerial problem of the Disciples will never be 
solved until there is a frank recognition of the revolution 
that has taken place in higher education. The young peo- 
ple from Disciples homes are predominantly in the state 
institutions. Yet the recruiting for Christian work has 
been done almost exclusively in the little denominational 
colleges. State university students tend to possess a more 
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open mind perhaps, and in the long run are likely to be- 
come more competent interpreters of religion. The fiction 
that they are less religious is passing out of belief where 
the facts to the contrary are known. The economic sup- 
port of the ministry will be largely increased when there 
is a better trained ministry. 

The Disciples are now face to face with the necessity 
of a new technique in recruiting their leadership. That 
this is recognized at least dimly is shown by the appoint- 
ment of Rev. Jesse M. Bader as secretary of evangelism. 
Mr. Bader can render an important service by studying 
the recruiting methods of successful churches, and report- 
ing these to the less successful churches. It is an im- 
pressive fact that the great majority of outstanding success- 
ful churches among the Disciples have been for years using 
an educational evangelism instead of the high pressure 
mass meetings. 

There can be no doubt that Disciple growth has been 
greatly hindered by internal dissension. The campaign of 
suspicion and attack in connection with the propagation of 
a radical conservatism in theology has broken up the mass 
consciousness in the church. How many educated people 
have been driven out of the ranks by it can never be 
known. There are many tokens that this conservative 
reaction has spent its force. The Disciples have refused 
year after year to sell their liberties. With a revival of 
their religious spirit, and a modern statement of their mes- 
sage for the times, they will yet have a large place to plav 
among the religious forces of America. 


Jesus and Politics 


IME out of mind we have been told that Jesus had 
nothing to do with the politics of his day, but de- 


voted himself entirely to a spiritual ministry, and 

that lis preachers, if they are loyal and wise, will follow 
his example. In proof of this position the words of the 
Master about rendering unto Cesar the things that belong 
to Cesar have often been quoted, as well as his refusal to 
arbitrate between two brothers who were in a dispute about 
an estate. Jesus, it is argued, laid down no program, made 
no proposals of a definite kind, but dealt only in principles, 
leaving it to his followers to discover, if possible, how to 
apply his truth to life and the social order. In short, that 
Jesus was not a social agitator, but a Redeemer of the soul. 
There was, and there is, truth in this position, and it is 
held by many noble and honorable men to whom Christian- 
ity is a system of spiritual psychology, dealing with the 
delicate and subtle things of the soul—remote fears, lonely 
sorrows, inner misgivings and aspirations—-and only indi- 
rectly with the problems of economic debate. Unfortunate- 
very different 
reasons, and often from less ethereal motives; men who 


ly, other men take the same position for 
think it to their advantage to have religion regarded as 
merely a private mysticism—some of whom are just now 
engaged in an effort financially to coerce the Christian 
Church into an attitude of aloofness to the issues involved 
in the economic struggle. They are quite willing to sup- 
port the church so long as it interprets religion as an in- 
dividual fellowship with God, but they resent the tendency 
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of religious leaders to formulate specific social and eco- 
nomic programs, on the ground that it is mixing religions 
with politics. 

In view of the acuteness of this issue sueh .a book as 
“The Proposal of Jesus,” by Dr. John Hutton, of Glasgow, 
is not only stimulating, but almost startling. The thesis 
of the book is that Jesus—disregarding, it is true, the petty 
disputes and the sects and parties of his day—had as the 
chief message of his ministry a definite solution for the 
larger situation of his time, both political and religious, in- 
tended to avert the tragic and inevitable national disaster 
which he saw impending. The author holds that Jesus 
came into the world for the very purpose of submitting to 
mankind a program for both personal and social life, in the 
name of God. The politicians of his day tried to win him 
over to their side, and he was put to death, not for his 
words of poetry and works of mercy—that were unthink- 
able—but because he adhered to his program as the only 
public policy which could save the Jewish nation. Also, 
that his program “still stands, and still represents his mind 
and what he accepted as the mind of God and the final 
ruling upon the conduct of human affairs.” 

Indeed, it is the master glory of Jesus that, alone among 
the sons of men of whom we have record, he saw a way 
by which, even though the hour was late, the world of his 
day might be saved. Especially did he see a way by which 
his own people might fulfil their mission to humanity. He 
saw, and after first hinting it, finally proclaimed a definite 
public policy for the guidance of his age and no less of 
ours. His policy was rejected by the leaders of his people, 
not that they did not understand the meaning of it, but be- 
cause they did understand it. They perceived that it was 
asking of them what God had asked of them by the mouth 
of Isaiah and Jonah, a proposal to take one short step in- 
deed, but a step across their own hearts—planting one foot 
upon a narrow nationalism and a religious exclusiveness and 
stepping out into what seemed to them a void and empty 
place—though to Jesus it was a step across the threshold 
into the kingdom of God in this world. Anyway, the pro- 
posal of Jesus was rejected, and the disaster which he fore- 
saw overtook his nation in the year 70, when Jerusalem 
was sacked and laid waste. It has been rejected again and 
again, even in our own generation, with like results, and so 
long as it is despised as visionary and impractical the world 
will drift from one calamity to another, 

What is the proposal of Jesus for the public policy of 
the world? The author does not know of anything nearer 
to the whole fact of the matter than to say that our Lord 
came into this world preaching the unity of mankind im 
God; and inaugurated that prospect as the very task and 
business of all who in every age should come to believe in 
him. He declared that God is the Father of the entire hu- 
man race, that he has no natural or national favorites, that 
he has no respect of persons, that God loves the world. The 
chosen nation exists for the whole world, not the whole 
world for the chosen nattion. God revealed himself to the 
Jews as he had not revealed himself to any other people— 
by virtue of their genius for the unseen; but this with the 
intention not that the Jews should make a secret of his 
revelation, still less that they should become proud and con- 
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temptuous of other peoples, but that they should regard 
themselves as the trustees and ministers of something 
sacred and beautiful and necessary, for the behoof of the 
entire human family. 

At first, and before they understood the real drift of his 
teaching, the religious leaders of his day encouraged the 
great popularity of Jesus with the people. Later they be- 
came suspicious and uneasy, and at last, having decided that 
his vision would supercede and discredit their own nation- 
alist dreams, they set themselves to destroy him. In other 
words, the forces which nailed Jesus to the cross are the 
same forces which are still with us, active and insolent—at 
once stupid and cunning—and which in our own day cru- 
ciied humanity on an iron cross. There is a spirit among 
us, vigilant, alert, aggressive, and wholly hostile to the gos- 
pel of Christ. Whether it take the form of mercenary greed, 
egoistic vanity, narrow nationalism, lust of power, or re- 
ligious bigotry, it is the same, and it never sleeps. Its wits 
are quickened by every motive of gain, its resources are as 
manifold as the ingenuity of evil can devise, and its cour- 
age is the boldness of selfishness guided by unremitting 
suile. He is blind who does not see its influence and array, 
and how many times the spirit of Christ must suffer seem- 
ingly utter defeat before this genius of discord and delusion 
will be overcome. 

Such, in bare outline, is the thesis of Dr. Hutton, but it 
gives no inkling of the richness of his exposition of it. Mas- 
ter of a vivid style, suggestive even in its discursiveness, he 
makes the whole ministry and message of Jesus not only 
luminous, but awe-inspiring, as his interpretation unfolds. 
Besides, it is a vision not only persistent but poignantly per- 
tinent ; and for one who loves America—remembering how 
only yesterday our nation rejected a plan looking toward a 
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To John Burroughs 


(In Memory ) 


W* waste our years with creeds and empty words, 
Pretending God will give attention due. 
\las! He does not hear! He turned to you, 
\Vho knew and loved His roses and His birds! 
You had no time for proudly pious vows, 
So humbled were you by the dawn’s surprise. 
You searched no book for miracles: your eyes 
Found wonders strange among the blossomed boughs. 


Bequeath to us your wisdom, prophet sage, 
That we at last may learn the way of life, 
That we may not be stifled by the strife 

Of brutal men, in this inglorious age. 

\lthough your feet now tread eternal ways, 

Your spirit still shall light our clouded days. 


Aspiration 
S yonder tree, though captive to the sod, 
A Lifts heavenward its head, so do we unto God 
In aspiration fond lift heart and mind, 
Captive to earth and circumstance unkind. 
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tentative world unity of effort and aspiration—it becomes 
almost terrifying. One passage may illustrate what noble 
chords the writer strikes in the course-of his great argu- 
ment, 

“I sometimes think that in a great, wholesale way we are 
all of us about to make a wonderful discovery. At times 
it seems to me as though we were on the edge and moment 
of a world-shaking revolution in thought and mood. For a 
long time now we have been feeling our way in a vast, unlit 
corridor, contending with others in the dark, striking out 
at shapes which seem to be wishing to do us harm, when 
all the time they, like ourselves, may only have been out 
upon their business, and, like us, in the dark. I sometimes 
think that in answer to the cry of our present distress a 
light is once more about to shine ; and by this light we shall 
see again an open door, and beyond the door the fair earth 
and sky. I sometimes think we are all of us on the point 
of making the discovery that our Christianity is true, and 
that for mankind to oppose it or to neglect it, is for man- 
kind in the long run to rush down a steep place and to 
perish.” 


The Roll with a Strange Name 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE came unto our home, our Little Grandson. 
T And he besought his Grandmother, even Keturah, 

that she would give unto him a Roll. And she would 
have understood him plainly, but he said that he wanted 
a Pyonder Roll. 

Now Keturah can make Pocket-book Rolls, and Parker 
House Rolls, and Hot Biscuits, and if there be any kind of 
Rolls that are good, them also can she make. And when 
she serveth them with Golden Butter and Maple Syrup or 
Honey or Preserves, then would she cause the mouth of a 
Graven Image to water. 
Pyonder Roll, 

And the little lad said, I want the Roll that’s called a 
Pyonder, 


But she did not know about any 


Then did a Great White Light begin to dawn upon the 
mind of Keturah, and she said, Tell me the rest of it, my 
dear. 

And he said: 


When the Trumpet of the Lord shall sound and Time shall 
be no more, 
And the Roll is called a Pyonder I'll be there. 


And she gave unto him a Roll, and he was there. 

Now I bethought myself of the Strange Mental pictures 
which our Grown-up words bring unto the mind of chil- 
dren. And I considered that our Heavenly Father know- 
eth that our minds also are but the minds of Little Chil- 
dren, and all our Mental Pictures of Celestial Things are 
limited, and that much which we learn of Divine Truth is 
even as the Pyonder Roll. 

And I am thankful that we have our Pyonder Rolls, 
even our Daily Bread, and that the way of essential 
righteousness is so plain that a little child may learn it. 
And it is my earnest hope that when the Roll is called Up 
Yonder, I'll be there. 





Saving the Minister’s Soul 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 


mitted that, having preached to others, it was by no 

means certain he himself might not become a cast- 
away. These were brave words coming from the self- 
confessed pioneer of an exalted moral code engaged in its 
first struggles to gain a following. It would have been 
easy for Paul to say to his congregation, “I have discov- 
ered two forces at work in you—virtue and vice; so inex- 
tricably mixed that even when you would do good evil is 
It was quite another matter when he declared, 


S: steady a character as the Tarsan once candidly ad- 


present !” 


“T find two laws within me—a law of my mind and a law 
of my members, and these two laws at war: oh, wretched 


man that / am!” 

The present-day preacher who would thus phrase repen- 
tance in the first person singular might give his congrega- 
tion an uneasy moment for fear he was about to make some 
startling disclosure of moral turpitude. It is considered 
much more becoming in him to speak of sinfulness in the 
third person; or, at most, in the second person. It is as- 
sumed that he himself bears a charmed reputation and in- 
violate character, safe as Cesar’s wife from the ordinary 
frailties of the race. 


HEARING SERMONS 


Our profession seems pretty thoroughly committed to 
the belief that hearing the gospel preached, week after 
week, is so excellent a safeguard and stimulus to correct 
living that public morality is greatly influenced by the Chris- 
tian pulpit. Sometimes the doubt is expressed that people 
who habitually deny themselves the moral and spiritual up- 
lift from the pulpit may order their lives as becomes good 
Christian citizens. If this proposition has a leg to stand 
on, what is to become of us who never have a chance to 
hear the gospel preached, except as we ourselves interpret 
it, from one year’s end to the next? 

It is not the object of this writing to imply that preach- 
ers, as a Class, are misbehaving themselves ; for such is not 
the case. Although our ministerial ordination guarantees 
no immunity against the common weaknesses of mankind, 
the public expects us to exhibit a high-grade morality. 
That this demand has been met in a manner fairly satis- 
factory is evident from the respect generally accorded the 
clergy as leaders in the moral life of their communities. 
Once in a while, we are rasped to spluttering indignation 
over the front-page prominence given to the story of a 
moral lapse committed by some weak brother whose name 
had never meant anything until it had contrived to associ- 
ate itself with odium; but, if we only stop to reason, this is 
a sort of awkward, left-handed compliment to our voca- 
tion. It means that ministers habitually carry themselves 
with such circumspection that a mistake on the part of any 
one of them, however obscure, deserves to be played up 
as sensational news. Were such delinquencies frequent, 
they would not startle the public; neither would they earn 
wide-spread advertisement. 

But it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
preacher’s morals, so much as to inquire somewhat con- 


cerning the means at hand for the conservation and devel- 
opment of his spiritual capacities and aspirations. As for 
the majority of us, we rarely have a chance to hear any- 
thing that inspires us to higher thinking or nobler action. 
Such advices are customarily offered on the first day of 
the week, at a time when we ourselves are busy with our 
well-meant, though sometimes ineffective, endeavors to 
build up a stronger consciousness of human-divine contacts 
in the souls of our parishioners. We are simply agents and 
jobbers of spirituality, ourselves menaced with spiritual in- 
solvency, due to lack of inspirational income, plus a steady 
drain of expense at that point; starved in the very process 
of retailing to the ultimate consumer the finest provisions 
we can lay hands upon—sometimes blissfully unconscious 
of the pernicious anaemia that has sapped our spiritual 


vigor. ‘ 


AGENTS OF SPIRITUALITY 


Occasionally we attend conferences with our fellow-min- 
isters and selected groups of devout laymen; but there the 
program consists mostly of the mere buttons-and-pins of 
church methods, the discussion of administrative prob- 
lems, and consideration of workaday statistical reports. 
Not infrequently it turns out that the promised “inspira- 
tional address,” with which the conference was to reach 
its ennobling climax, deftly maneuvers its way from the 
pulpit to the receipt of custom, where it attains to such 
magnificence of appeal that the baskets are passed again— 
this time in the interest of some undeniably worthy cause 
that had come “to the parting of the ways,” and was 
“facing an hour of crisis,” and ‘ throws down an 
heroic challenge to the sacrificial courage of the red- 
blooded!” And so forth. Ad lib. 

But even this drench of distress on behalf of an excel- 
lent movement, involving the re-reconsecration of the 
preacher’s puny purse to the jeopardized philanthropy, does 
very little to assuage his heart-hunger for spiritual nour- 
ishment. To be sure, the traveling secretary of the bank- 
rupt board tells him that the most effective spiritual tonic 
known to the profession is self-administered by the act of 
turning one’s pockets wrongsideout ; but the preacher, how- 
ever salutary may be the moral results of charity, or sweet 
the uses of adversity, still longs for some genuine inspira- 
tion, just once, that doesn’t find its ultimate goal in his 
jeans, 


‘now 


THE PREACHER’S HEART HUNGER 


If this matter has been overstated, the exaggeration may 
easily be pointed out and denied by fellow-craftsmen who 
have failed to observe that the end and aim of most of our 
“inspirational” conference addresses is fiscal rather than 
cardiac. One must never forget—and one isn’t at all likely 
to be permitted to forget—that it takes money, and lots of 
it, to operate the kingdom, as modernly constituted ; but it 
also takes something else that money cannot buy. It is 
of this somewhat tangible, but highly important, “some- 
thing else” that we need to think seriously, these days. 
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In the course of his daily activities, the preacher—com- 
monly and erroneously presumed to possess singular op- 
portunities for the culture of his own soul—is almost as 
beset with secular duties as the busiest man of affairs in 
his congregation. No cloistral seclusion is permitted him, 
and it is uncertain he would avail himself of such insular 
protection, were it offered. The nature of his ministerial 
labors has altered so completely, within the past two 
decades, that he is no longer in the mood for that peculiar 
type Of spiritual culture which distinguished our predeces- 
sors of a generation past. The modern minister gets little 
opportunity to develop what our elders used to call “piety,” 
and so infatuated has he become with the newer features 
of his business that the very term “piety” is not the most 
popular word in his working vocabulary. He shies off, un- 
comfortably, when he meets it, suspecting it of distasteful 
designs upon the length of his countenance and the manner 
of his speech or dress. 


SLAVE OF CHURCH MACHINERY 


Increasingly has he become enslaved to all the church 
machinery bequeathed to him by energetic predecessors, 
plus all the modern conveniences which he himself has in- 
stalled, in the way of organizations, “to assist him in his 
work.” Sometimes, when he sits down, for a moment, be- 
fore the grate, to catch his breath, after the exacting labors 
of the day, and contemplates that he must now hurry to the 
church, with all speed, to meet the executive committee 
of the Sunny Sons of Something-or-Other—knowing full 
well that he must adroitly suggest the business to come be- 
fore the body, hypnotize some Sunny Son into making a 
motion, and another into the act of supporting it, and all 
of them into passing it; and that the outcome of the event 
will be a smilingly unanimous resolution empowering him 
to go out, single-handedly, and do whatever it was that he 
might have done, at one-tenth the time and bother, without 
supervising these parliamentary calisthenics—he wonders 
whether he hasn’t fed both hands, up to the very shoulders, 
into the rapacious maw of his own machine! 

But it is quite too late to remedy much of this. He has 
made his bed, and now he must lie in it. He has surround- 
ed himself with cabinets, bureaus, commissions, principali- 
ties and powers—The Tri-Mu Fraternity, The Best-You- 
Can-Do Club, The Merry Matrons, and The Over-the-Tops 
—from which he may no more readily disengage himself 
than a mid-August fly with all six legs knee-deep in stick- 
emfast. 

Thus engaged, week-days, in parish and community 
duties which leave but little time unmortgaged, the good 
man is really in as serious need of spiritual rejuvenation, 
on Sunday, the day of rest, as the most jaded beast of bur- 
den who appears before him, at that time, in the sanctuary. 
But—may he not derive much spiritual uplift from his own 
sermons ?—someone pertinently inquires. Well, let us look 
into that, for a moment. Sermon manufacture is a busi- 
ness. It is not exactly the same kind of business as selling 
gingham, shingling a roof, digging a sewer, or excising a 
tumor; but it is a business, and if the preacher doesn’t 
make a business of it his days will not be long in the land 
asa preacher. It is not an unusual experience for 2 min- 
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ister to be so aflame with his subject that the research, com- 
position, and delivery of his sermon develop him, spirit- 
ually, so that he lives for days in the light and warmth of 
it. But this is by no means a weekly experience, even with 
the most ardent, if they themselves are to be believed. 


THE HOMILETIC MOOD 


If the preacher is alert to the possibilities of his minis~ 
try, he is continually in a homiletic mood. Nothing ever 
passes before his eyes that is not hailed as potential ser- 
monic material. This mood is ever with him. It is with 
him when he reads the Book, in the early morning, pre- 
sumably for devotional reasons. It is very much on the 
job as he offers his prayers. And the better preacher he 
is, the more grave is the menace that his own spiritual life 
may be starved. He must contrive, somehow, to achieve 
soul-culture ! 

Perhaps, if he would make a resolution that one day of 
the week—Monday, say—he would refrain from assaying 
books, conversation, and natural phenomena, with a view 
to their possible sermonic ore, reserving that day for his 
own private consumption, he might, after awhile, consist- 
ently practice this habit. All America is afflicted with a 
psychosis which might be called “the busy bee.” (Not the 
bee apis, but the bee bonnet.) Preachers have it about as 
badly as 4anybody. Worse than most. The good man is 
fearful that someone will think him idle, or of leisurely 
habits. He thinks he must be racing about, with wilted 
collar, either doing things or going through the motions 
of doing things, all the day long. When asked if he doesn’t 
reserve Monday as a rest day, he sighs, and says, “Oh, 
dear, no! All days are alike to us! I’ve given up trying 
to save my Monday!” He thinks this is as it should be. 
This is the gentleman who gets himself all excited telling 
his people that even practical, godless economics requires 
of mortals “one day’s rest in seven,” and points to notable 
cases of nations that broke the rule and went heels-over- 
head to the bow-wows. Yes; everybody needs a rest-day 
but himself. Alas, poor man, he is too busy to knock off 
at all! Piffle! He can, and he must, make some provision 
for the salvation of his own soul. Let him name one day 
of the week to be sacred to the cultivation of his spirit. 


ACCEPTING THE MINISTRIES OF OTHERS 


In every congregation, there are a few elderly folk who 
are living on the income of spiritual capital amassed in 
days before we became too busy to take counsel of our 
hearts. I used to know a little old lady who was blind; 
that is, her physical organs of sight were not functioning. 
The eyes of her soul were very keen. I looked forward 
with keen delight to the next visit in her humble home. She 
always expressed gratitude that the minister called so fre- 
quently and stayed awhile; but I never brought her any- 
thing to be compared with the treasures I carried away. 
Some of these fine old saints are prepared to do great 
things for us, if we approach them properly. How often 
we rush in, pat them on the shoulder, tell them what a 
whale of a sermon we preached last Sunday, wish them 
well, and run away—tatting up another good deed done 
to “the sick and imprisoned”—when, by sitting quietly at 
their feet, and encouraging them to do the talking, we 
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might have come away with a fresh sense of the glory of 
the human spirit, and the desirableness of a life that is 
“hid with Christ in God.” 

If we only stopped long enough to think about it, the be- 
reaved have rich treasures for us of an inspirational char- 
acter. How little we make use of them, for our own good, 
in the moments when grief has fairly transfigured their 
lives! How we do imagine that we must, ourselves, do all 
the talking, apparently never dreaming that it is our busi- 
ness, at such times, to stand, with bowed head and ex- 
pectant heart, waiting a message lifted up on the wings of 
pain. 

Every so often, the preacher ought to get away from his 
church and sit in a pew. He should not content himself 
with a visit to some church of the same capacity as his 
own, where he will inevitably take notes and make com- 
parisons. Neither should he go to hear a preacher of the 
same caliber as himself, in which case he is sure to get 
little out of the service or the sermon beyond the mechanics 


of both. He must go, as‘a worshipper, into a church 
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equipped and manned so excellently that he will forget 
everything but his own soul, under the inspiration of the 
hour. His congregation at home should open the way for 
him to do this, not less than twice a year. They should 
not expect him to come back and report, either, on what 
he heard. He should do this for the sake of his own spir- 
itual culture. Incidentally, the restoration of the joy of 
his own salvation will inevitably affect his preaching. 

If there was room for just one more movement—there js 
not; so let us have no further thought of that !—but if there 
was room for one more movement. perhaps it would be 
well to start something calculated to assist the preacher 
in the highly commendable business of cultivating his own 
soul. It would be interesting to 
learn of the various expedients to which busy ministers 
have resorted in their efforts to achieve spiritual culture. 
If we fail, at this point, we fail fundamentally. If we 
never see or hear anything that inspires us, how may we 
expect to inspire others? If the light that is in us be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness! 


This is a live question! 


Is Modern Literature Christless? 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


Much of it is. Most 
of it, indeed, is written as if Christ had never lived, or 
having lived his swift and gentle years, had faded into 

a myth. 


S modern literature Christless? 


Naturalism has run riot for twenty years, to go 
no further back, and we are still smeared with it. An 
acute critic has said that if it was the task of the last 
century to put man into nature, it is the task of this cen- 
tury to get him out again. He is still neck deep in it, 
having followed nature to “the last ditch and ditch water.” 
Yet even before the war there were signs of revolt equally 
against the utopian naturalism of Wells and the ethereal- 
ized sensuality of Maeterlinck—in whose perfumed pages 
the scent and sheen of the flesh were so disguised by a 
mystical glamor as almost to deceive the very elect. 


PORTRAYALS OF CHRIST 


What influence the war will finally have upon literature 
we do not know, nor can we guess. Just now we are too 
near the shambles, too much in a cloud of rancor and 
reaction, rightly to interpret that vast tragedy. If human- 
ity were logical, as it is not, it would seem that the fiery 
horror of the last few years should issue in a literature 
reflecting the vindicated “law for man,’ as over against 
the law of the jungle. Whether it will be so or not is 
among the things to be awaited. At the moment there is 
very little sign of it, though, so far, we have only the 
desolation of the war, not its despair, not its echo in the 
lonely places of the soul. Perhaps my purpose will best 
be served by pointing to a very impressive fact just pre- 
ceding the war which revealed a yearning, a quest, an ad 
venture the more striking when seen in the setting of the 
paganism of the hour. 


I refer to the fact, which is surely arresting in its signifi- 


cance, that not less than forty volumes—plays, novels, and 
poems—were written in different languages, by artists of a 
high order, who found their theme in Christ, seeking to 
portray him as a living Presence among men. Such a 
widespread interest in Christ among leading authors in 
various lands, when otherwise confusion reigned in relig- 
ious faith, was most significant. No such books, so far as 
! am aware, were written in the last century at all. The 
simultaneity of these works, as well as their astonishing 
popularity, are facts not to be forgotten. Whatever may 
be the meaning of the fact, it is true that the first decade 
and a half of the new century exhibited a Christward inter- 
est and tendency not to be paralleled in our literature 
This impression of the personality of Christ upon our age 
may be another token of what Thomas Goodwin called “an 
instinct for Christ” in man, which prophesies of One who, 
though akin to us, towers above us in wisdom, power and 
mercy. At any rate, God be thanked for any token that 
‘wise, wearily wise earth” does listen betimes above 
the hubbub of its noisy activity to the sweetest of all voices. 

It is obviously impossible to name, much less to describe 
and discuss, all these books at the present moment, but 
some hint of their trend may be given. Take, first, three 
books in which we are made to feel, poignantly, the need 
of Christ and the groping of the modern mind in quest of 
him. They are “Hilligenlei,” by Gustave Frenssen, and 
“Inri,” by Peter Rosegger, each a Massiade, albeit, if the 
former is the abler work, the latter has more warmth and 
glow of human passion. Anyway, the somber rationalist 
of the north and the sunny humanitarian of the south of 
Germany, agree that behind the life of our age there is no 
faith ; that beneath it there is no foundation ; that above it 
there is no “world-feeling, no religion.” Together they 
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cry out for a more satisfying and revealing assurance of 
the spiritual worth and meaning of things, and both find 
that meaning in Christ. A book of higher art is “The 
Miracles of the Anti-Christ,” by Selma Lagerlof, to under- 
stand which one must keep in mind the background of 
Luropean socialism and its scorn of Christianity. The 
story bears us along from picture to picture, but its sym- 
holism is transparent, showing the emptiness and ultimate 
inadequacy of a crass, materialistic socialism, and predict- 
ing the final ascendancy of Christ. 


REVERENT DRAMAS 


Unique in its beauty, appealing in its tenderness, is the 
shadow-play called “The Saint and the Animals,” by 
johann Widmann. It is a study of the temptations of 
Jesus, following closely the narrative of the Gospel of 
Mark, but with a series of scenes in which our friends, 
the animals, make plea to Jesus to be their redeemer. The 
raven, the fox, the hare, the snake, the lion, each asks why, 
{ God is good, there should be such woe, terror, and 
cruelty in the animal world—why life feeds on life in earth 
and sea and sky? Not less striking is the drama by Her- 
mann Sudermann woven about the closing days of “John 
ihe Baptist,” showing how the sun-burned desert prophet, 
preaching of impending wrath, is softened and won by the 
sirange gospel of love. Thus, while showing us John as 
the central figure, it is a Christ-drama of amazing power. 
More beautiful still is “The Samaritan,” by Edward Ros- 
tand, a play written in jeweled words and with the insight 
' a master artist. Nor must we forget “Judas,” by 
\ndreyev, in which we see Jesus as he is reflected in the 
cloudy mirror of the mind of the man who betrayed him. 
\ll these dramas are noble, reverent and beautiful, and 
the message of all is the same—that the gospel consists in 
knowing Jesus and redemption in living with him. All 
like show us a person of ineffable winsomeness, who loves 
men and women, and by the contagion of his love teaches 
them not only to believe but love the highest and live for it. 

There is hardly need to mention “The Servant in the 
House,” by Kennedy, the memory of which is a joy for- 
ever. It tears right through all shams, making mock of 
talse religion and of love that bases itself upon any level 
lower than the highest; it shakes down the towering lie of 
respectability, while over all is the beautifully sustained 
suggestion of the presence of Christ—God working with 
us and in us for our fellow souls. Of like kind was “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” by Jerome, where we 
saw the Christman, clad in the garb of today, a guest in a 
dingy boarding house in Bloomsbury Square. Sometimes 
the Passerby seems to be Christ; then again we somehow 
feel that he is the angel of our better nature. Perhaps the 
meaning of the play is that he is both—that within us akin 
\o the divine; that seed which sleepeth until we water the 
ground on which it lies; that voice of God we will one 
day no longer deny. Akin to these dramas is “The Re- 
appearing,” a story which fell like a bomb on the gay 
streets of Paris four years before the war. Its author, 
Charles Morice, had been known as an esthetic, an author- 
ity upon Verlaine and Rodin, and his book was a change 
of heart as great as that of Huysman’s, some years before. 
Of a sudden he turned against his former gods and gospels 
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and became a lover of Christ, in whose light he saw the 
awful gap which yawns between the life of today and the 
life of Jesus. 


CAN CHRIST BE FOLLOWED 


While these plays and stories bring near the Christ of 
long ago and fill us with a wistful longing to be like him, 
they do not tell us, save indirectly, how to follow him in 
the strange world in which we live. Is the attempt to live 
the Christ-life in our age a failure and a foolishness? Ger- 
hart Hauptmann seems to say so in his remarkable novel, 
“The Fool in Christ,” the very title of which suggests the 
folly and futility of it. Emanuel Quint, the hero—if hero 
he may be called—lives the Christ-life, albeit on a lower 
plane, and is taken for a madman. Assuredly it is folly 
to follow Christ, if by that is meant that we should repeat 
the form of his life. The letter killeth; it is the spirit that 
giveth life. A life lived in the spirit of Jesus is shown us 
in “The Saint,” by Fogazzaro, a story in which we see 
the whole of modern Italy spread out before us in a many- 
colored picture, and a lovely figure living the Christ life as 
Francis lived it in Assisi long ago. But more convincing, 
to me at least, are those books and plays which show us 
not a figure reminiscent of the Christ of Judea in manner 
and garb, but one like ourselves—indeed, one of our- 
selves—mediating the spirit and mercy of the living Christ 
tc men in their sin, and to women in their sorrow. 

For example. One night in Chicago I saw “Salvation 
Nell,” a play written by Edward Sheldon and acted by 
Minnie Fiske—a play to shake the heart and still it. There 
passed from the City of Destruction to the City of God a 
being in whom there was much innate goodness, as there 1s 
in every soul however far fallen, but for whose feet the 
way was very hard. The drama was instinct with spirit- 
uality. Its veracity of atmosphere was only equaled by 
its tenderness, its hopefulness. While it showed the 
horror of the city slum, it did not exploit the besotted for 
the sake of peopling the stage with strange, grim figures. 
Rather, it told their story with austere realism, but with a 
great awe for their condition. With true insight it evoked 
the light from drab shadows, and held it clear and high 
for the guidance of feet that falter. It was told simply 
vividly, with true touch, by a man who had put his ear so 
close to the hearts of them that dwell in the abyss that he 
heard a song—the song of those who aspire, who come by 
devious ways to the light, and who by the help of Jesus 
make resolution to live. For Nell Saunders it was a literal 
wrenching away from evil and a frantic clinging to Christ 
that saved her slipping feet, and, saved herself, she be- 
comes a savior, and the play ends in a note of rapture. 
My feeling as the curtain fell was that here was the living, 
eternal Christ at work—seeking the far-wandering, as of 
old—and that whether it was Nell Saunders in the gutter 
half a block from hell, or myself, it is the same Christ 
who loves and heals and saves. 


THE NEARER CHRIST 


But enough. Surely it cannot be said that the literature 
of our age in Christless, so long as it shows us not only 
his figure, in many lights and shadows, but also his truth 
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and his spirit at work among us and within us, using the 
hearts of men, if they be broken that he may enter in, and 
their hands if they be love-anointed, to carry forward the 
things which he “began both to do and teach” in days of 
old. For us in this ambiguous time, no less than for 
“Marius the Epicurean” in an earlier age, Jesus is a living 
protest and perpetual witness against all the naturalisms in 
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which we may wallow, the cynicisms to which we may be 
tempted, and the skepticisms which beset and becloud us, 
Nay, more; in the promptings of a finer social conscience, 
in the aspiration for a more delicate justice among men, in 
the dream of a world ruled by the force of law, rather 
than the law of force, one sees now a Figure, now a Face, 
like unto the Son of Man. 


English Liberals on the Irish Debacle 


FEW days ago there was held in London a great meet- 
A ing of thousands of women of liberal affiliations to pro- 

test against the present Tory conduct of affairs in Ire- 
land. It was a meeting of English women demanding that the 
government adopt for the Emerald Isle a policy “based not 
upon force but upon peace and good will.” Viscountess Bryce, 
wife of the great ambassador, presided and among other speak- 
ers was the Marchioness of Aberdeen, whose husband was 
once lord lieutenant of Ireland. The marchioness denounced 
the treatment of Irish prisoners and said: “The women of 
Ireland are back of their men. They will support their boys 
to the death.” Viscountess Bryce said that “reprisals occur 
because vengeance is taken out on the innocent when govern- 
ment agents are unable to find the guilty.” Lady Bonham 
Carter summed up the sentiment of these women thus: “In 
Ireland we are betraying every principle for which England 
fought. We are enthroning there the monsters of brute force 
and militarism which the youth of the world died to over- 
throw. We are watching a nation torn by a conflict between 
crime and crime. The Irish issue is the test of the value of our 
citizenship. In the name of the innocent victims of this tragedy 
of force we are asking a united protest. We are losing the 
soul of England in this struggle. We women, at least, repu- 
diate with horror the things being done in Ireland.” 

\ few days ago the Congregationalist Union of Great Brit- 
ain passed a ringing resolution of condemnation for the gov- 
ernment’s policy in Ireland and Lloyd-George, himself an 
apostle of non-conformity, is about forsaken by its leaders; or 
rather he has forsaken them for his new political allies, the 
Tory aristocrats, and of a parliament which is characterized 
by an Englishman as a “body of hard-faced men who made 
money out of the war, and who, having power, mean to keep 
t.” Principal W. B. Selbie, president of the National Free 
Church Council, says: “However great the provocation there 
can be no possible justification for the policy of reprisals as 
it has recently been carried out. It is the negation of law 
and ethically quite indefensible. On the moral issues thus 
raised the Christian church should speak with no uncertain 
voice and should be ready to withhold all support from the 
government which countenances, if it did not originate, the 
method of reprisals.” 


Viscount James Bryce and 
Lord Gladstone 

Americans respect no English voice more than that of the 
great ambassador who wrote “The American Commonwealth” 
and whose unaffected democracy has not suffered by his being 
made a viscount. His words indicate a poised mind and are 
backed by a lifetime of historical study. He says: “The Irish 
feeling of distrust is being renewed and intensified by the con- 
duct of the ‘irregulars.’ The policy of the government is 
turning into rebels those who have been well affected or neu- 
tral. Ireland is being treated as an enemy country whose pop- 
ulation is presumed to be hostile. We hear daily of cases in 
which persons are shot at random, or persons, not caught red- 
handed and against whom no evidence is produced, have been 
shot without trial. The government are making the 


position of the peaceable neutral an impossible one. . . . We 
cannot contemplate holding Ireland down forever by force and 
terror, but the policy now being pursued makes it every day 
more difficult to hold it down by any other means.” 

Let us recall that it was Lord Bryce’s report on German 
atrocities that convinced the world. 

The name of Gladstone is one all Americans revere. The 
Grand Old Man went down in defeat on the home rule issue. 
Had he won there would have been peace instead of civil war 
in Ireland today. The present Lord Gladstone joins other 
outstanding Liberals with the following words: “The long 
story of evictions, starvation, and bad government in Ireland 
through generations has had its bloody accompaniment of 
crime. We hoped that this book was closed. It was not to be. 
The home rule act of 1914 passed through parliament and 
received the king’s signature. After the war it was arbitrarily 
and finally shelved. Was ever such an action perpetrated by a 
great constitutional country? So we have the old recru- 
descence of the old state of things. Ireland is not, and never 
bas been, criminal at heart. The violent coerce the peaceful 
into silence, and all are held by the government responsible 
tor the actions of the few. No course can be more fatal. You 
can by sheer force put down murder and disorder, but you will 
never crush aspirations in themselves worthy and noble.” 


* - * 


Lord Grey 
and Others 

Lord Grey is conservative in regard to English foreign mat- 
ters. Therefore his words have the greater poignancy when 
he says: “There is already talk of possible future wars, and 
of all things in the world there is talk of possible war between 
this country and the United States. I am one of those who 
think there would be little pleasure or interest in living on in 
this world if there were war between the United States and this 
country. I believe cordial relations and cooperation between 
these two countries will do more than anything else to benefit 
the whole world, but I also believe that this question should 
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be handled not as one of sentiment but with regard to certain 
plain facts. One plain fact is this: There will be no real 
cordiality between this country and the United States as long 
as the Irish question remains where it is.” 

There are the words of a great Belfast ship builder, the 
Ion. Alexander M. Carlisle, of the Harland, Wolfe Co. We 
are led to believe all Ulster Ireland about Belfast was of one 
mind and that mind infallibly right because Protestant. I 
could fill the page with such words as these, spoken by Mr. 
Carlisle: “The issue now raised transcends the question of 
Irish peace. The question for the British public to Gecide is 
whether the old traditions of honesty in public life are to be 
maintained or discarded. It is not merely that the government 
have made mistakes—gross, unpardonable mistakes, of which 
they were fully warned—it is that they have endeavored to hide 
those mistakes by shameless duplicity and infamous dishon- 
esty.” ; 

Here are the words of another M. P. whose name has a sig- 
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nificantly Scotch Presbyterian sound, the Hon. J. A. Murray 
McDonald: “When, on October 20 last, the subject of Irish 
reprisals was for the first time discussed in the house of com- 
mons, I voted with the government. Last night I voted against 
them. ... In the debate of October 20, Mr. Bonar Law, speak- 
ing for the government, told us that they condemned reprisals. 
... But the promise has not been carried out. The condemna- 
tion remains a dead letter. The reprisals continue: and, from 
all the evidence that comes to us, they continue in an aggra- 
vated form.” 

The present regime in Ireland can no longer camouflage its 
wickedness under religious prejudice nor post-war nationalism 
of the narrower variety. We make the words of Lord Grey 
our own, namely, “There will be no real cordiality between 
this country and the United States so long as the Irish ques- 
tion remains where it is.” In a later article we will discuss 
Sir Horace Plunkett’s viewpoint and remedy for the whole 


sorry matter. Atva W. Taytor. 


A COMMUNICATION 


The Y. M. C. A. and Industry 


HERE is a tradition in the Association movement that it 
T will follow the lead of the churches. With this in mind 

we must ask, What is the Association’s attitude toward 
the problems of industry? Is the Association to blink these 
problems? Is it to hide behind the skirts of the Y. W. C. A.? 
More property and more persons are directly concerned in 
industry than in any other phase of American life but one. 
4re we to be silent, and afraid? Can we not serve both 
employer and employee where they have great need? 

Those who read the letter of L. Wilbur Messer, general sec- 
retary of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., in The Christian Century 
for February 24, gather the impression that the Association is 
afraid. But let us examine the facts. 

The last action of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States is recorded in the report of the fortieth 
convention which was held in Detroit in November, 1919. The 
oficial report shows that the Association movement has sympa- 
thetic opinions in regard to industry and has laid down a 
platform. In the course of action the convention said: 

“In view of the fact that so many (Christian communions 
have recently made clear their policies wtih reference to social 
reconstruction: and in view of the fact that the Federal 
Council of the ‘Churches and the Interchurch World Movement 
have made public pronouncements regarding their principles 
and program of action for the churches in the present social 
unrest, it is our belief that the Association movement, which 
is an arm of the church, should reaffirm the action of the 
church by expressing its belief in these social implications of 
the gospel,” etc. 

The convention then proceeded to “endorse the social creed 
of the churches as adopted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America.” 

This “creed” is divided into sixteen numbered paragraphs. 
There are four corollaries to the last one. Through an inad- 
vertance Mr. Cherrington of Denver, who proposed that the 
Detroit convention adopt the Federal Council’s platform, did 
not submit the four corollary paragraphs to the sixteenth 
resolution. The convention followed Mr. Cherrington and 
voted down Mr. Messer, who was leading the stand-pat forces. 
Mr. Mott, the general secretary of the international committee, 
Mr. Stone, the leading secretary of the Pacific coast, and others 
were conspicuous in voting for the resolution. 

In correspondence in The Christian Century and in state- 
ments in conferences, it is now claimed that by the unconscious 
emission of the subsidiary clauses to article sixteen, the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations are not on record conclusively. 
But is this not a petty legal contention? If you omit a corollary 
from a proposition it does not invalidate the proposition. 


These resolutions state positively that the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of America should stand “for equal 
rights and justice for all men and in all stations of life.” This 
has large implications, but it is not all. We are authorized to 
work for the “abolition of child labor,” which all Christians, 
employers or employes, certainly stand for. We are expected 
to help in the “abridgment and prevention of poverty,” which 
is part and parcel with the industrial question. The great right 
of all men to work, for opportunity of self-maintenance, and 
for safeguarding this right against encroachments of an unfair 
kind, is now a part of our platform and is there a Christian 
man, no matter what his business or profession, who does not 
believe in it? 

It is held by Mr. Messer that the Association movement 
should have no opinion which falls into the zone of disagree- 
ment in industry, but the convention disagreed with him by 
adopting the eleventh clause of the resolution which puts the 
Association, along with the churches of America, squarely 
behind both labor and capital in the right to organize; namely, 
“the right of employers and employes alike to organize and for 
adequate means of conciliation and arbitration in industrial 
disputes.” The Association does not act as a union organizer, 
nor is it to act as an organizer for capital, but it is definitely 
committed to a recognition of the right of both classes to 
organize. 

What is most needed in the industrial realm is a new state 
of mind by both parties to controversy. The question should 
not be, “What can we force through?” but “What is right?” 
and the Association is so to help “in the line of conciliation 
and arbitration in industrial disputes.” Although the Associa- 
tion is for young men, it is no longer unmindful of the aged 
workers, for our platform states that “suitable provision for 
the old age of the worker and for those incapacitated by injury 
should be made.” 

There is prospect that seven days’ work in seven will soon be 
a thing of the past, because the Christian conscience knows it 
is wrong. The Association conscience has arisen to the occa- 
sion, somewhat late it must be acknowledged, and asks for the 
“release from employment one day in seven.” 

Another of the contested points in industry is the hours of 
labor. As the Association is composed of all types of men 
it certainly has an opportunity to minister in the right adjust- 
ment of the hours of labor, and the fourteenth clause of the 
resolution urges the “gradual and reasonable reduction of labor 
to the lowest practical point and for that degree of leisure for 
all which is a condition of the highest human life.” This is 
not a “radical” deliverance. In it the Association simply 
comes abreast of Christian practice. It has not led the way, 
but it shows that it is not willing to follow silent in the rear. 

In the zone of disagreement lies the question of wages, and 
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in regard to that the Association, like the Federal Council of 
Churches, does not propose to take the matter out of the 
hands of the responsible parties, but it has a conscience and it 
stands for “a living wage as the minimum in every industry 
and for the highest wage that each industry can afford.” The 
Christian wishes to view the whole question of property and 
of the “equitable division of the products of industry” in a 
constructive way, and so did the Detroit convention in lan- 
guage which is not cryptic. The Association convention at 
best is not so advanced as the (Congregational churches of San 
Francisco Bay, nor does it go as far as the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, who have called upon all laymen 
and ministers “to give most earnest heed to the application 
of Christian principles to social reconstruction.” 

Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, adopted on June 12, 1919, go farther and are 
niore definite in some particulars than the resolutions of the 
Federal Council. 


rhe resolutions of the General 


The Baptist church has put itself on record in regard to the 
Christian spirit in industry by public declaration, and any one 
who “Social will realize that the Y. M. 
C. A. has yet far to go in outlining a platform as efficiently 
as have the Baptists, but it is undeniable that the Association 


studies its Issues” 


wishes to keep in this good company. 

The Nationa! Catholic War Council, over the signatures of 
Bishops Muldoon, Schrembs, Hayes and Russell, is not afraid 
to call for legislation to mitigate wrongs and to lay down a 
platform. The Catholics are very explicit. 

The Central Rabbis is not afraid 
Their “Social Justice Program” issued in 1920, states that the 


question of 


Conference of American 


industrial peace and progress “overshadows all 


other domestic problems.” 

The Conference of the Quakers, which met in Philadelphia 
in 1920, went much farther than the Federal Council. It de- 
example, for “the limitation of the return upon 
The willing to issue a platform 
merely but believe that they should try to get the platform 
carried and to this “Let us work for 
changes in their effect revolutionary, but achieved by consent 


clared, for 
capital.” Friends are not 


out, end they say 

and without violence; let us apply our principles earnestly and 

fearlessly to the daily problems of life, individual and national, 
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Churches “industry is to be 
service 
corporate gain,” will others in the Association 
movement 
Associations 


ind on the boards of the Christian 


executives, here and there, prophets and teachers, who are not 
content to follow the lead of the reactionaries because they 
know that where there is no vision the people perish. 

The 
en bloc whatever labor may demand, nor is it to be a partner 
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capital. 
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the Federal Council’s sixteen points fall within the zone oj 
disagreement at times, between this group of employers and 
that group of laborers, but it is not to be abandoned for that 
reason; that is exactly why the sixteen points are necessary 
and challenging. 

The seriousness of this discussion lies in the fact that it js 
not academic but practical. The conservatives in the Associa- 
tion movement are at this moment busily insisting that ij 
we apply Christ’s teaching it will “cause trouble.” They are 
saturating conferences like that held in St. Louis in November 
last, and publications like the “Association Forum” with the 
idea that the Detroit platform on the one hand is of little 
significance, and on the other hand that it should be ignored 
because it has dangerous implications. And, furthermore, like 
inquisitors behind closed doors they are now attempting to 
coerce the progressive men in our brotherhood to “keep still” 
or to “get out.” 

The Federal Council’s program has no anti-capitalistic plank, 
no nationalization of public services such as long since have 
prevailed in France and other conservative lands, no public 
ownership of utilities, no expropriation, no nationalization of 
natural resources, no single tax theories, no non-partisan league, 
no Plumb plan, no socialism, no taint of communism—all the 
realm of the radicals is taboo to the Federal Council. 

The Council's sixteen points are the consensus of demand by 
religious leaders for elemental] justice, shared in by all forward- 
looking Christians of all groups. How account therefore for 
the fear of the Y conservatives? 

The answer is found in the one word “contributions.” If they 
steer by a positive program, no matter how simple and funda- 
mental, they fear on the one hand that they will run into the 
“scylla’” of bad business, now and then, and will lose their 
“contributions”; or on the other hand that they will run 
“charybdis” of bad unionism here and there, and will 
lose other “contributions.” So as to offend neither party, it 
may be asked, would Christ keep still and content himself only 
by washing dishes with Martha in the kitchen of the world’s 
need? Has the Y something to do in addition to the thrifty 
management of its institutional operations? 

If I read aright the mind of the times, literally tens of 
thousands of business men and workers of every description 
are saying to us: 

“We are with you body and spirit if you are to mean any- 
thing to our industrial civilization, but if you are neither hot 
nor cold we will spue you out of our mouth.” 

Cleveland, O. Rosert E. Lewis. 

General Secretary Y. M. C. A. 
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If Not a United Church — What? 


By Peter Ainslie 


HE first of a series of Handbooks pre- 
senting the proposals of a United Chris- 


tendom. Dr. Ainslie, who has been a 
pioneer in the cause of unity, has given much 
thought and labor to attempting a solution of 
the difficulties which bar the progress of the 
movement. This volume deals with the nec- 
essity, growth and outlook of Christian unity, 
to which is added a copious appendix. The 
argument adduced is that if unity be not 
attained, the church inevitably faces an era of 
gradually weakening power. Dr. Ainslie 
writes vigorously, yet without heat or partisan- 
ship, and presents a cogent and lucid plea for 
the cause that must be answered. 


Price $1.25 plus 10 cents postage 
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British Table Talk 


The Quiet Scholar and the 
Popular Leader London, March 22, 1921. 

N all forecasts of life and thought within the church it is 

important to remember the scholar. He is often hidden from 

the public eye; he is little known on platforms, but while 
ecclesiastical leaders are defending their traditions, slowly but 
irresistibly scholarship is providing fresh data which must be 
accepted soon or later by all of them. It is of little use to 
commandeer the scholar in the interests of a party. He will be 
like Balaam. In the long result he must speak with the calm 
voice of science unmoved by the thought of what may follow 
and caring only for truth. In this country today there must 
be many who know little of such men as Dr. R. H. Charles, 
or Dr. Kennett, or Dr. Bartlett, yet these men have been at 
work upon the story of the beginnings of the church and they 
and others like them are providing material which cannot be 
neglected. They are sappers and miners, busy out of sight 
beneath the forts of folly. 

The more popular voices, for example, are busy discussing 
the ministry and orders of the church. Claims are made for 
this or that practice that it is apostolic. There is between the 
defenders of the various schools perpetual clash, and it looks 
as though there were no possibility of agreement. But the 
scholars working upon their common material are nearing 
some conclusions. They are preparing at least for that com- 
mon history without which there is never likely to be a reunited 
church. It has been claimed that we shall never reach a true 
international life till all nations read the same history. Nor 
can we reach unity in the church till we read the early history 
of the church, and interpret the New Testament according to 
the same broad, general principles. That time is not yet come, 
but it is nearer than “when we first believed.” 


The discussions upon the Christian doctrine of marriage and 
its relation to divorce are proceeding with much warmth. Into 
that debate enter Dr. Charles! ‘He speaks with immense 
knowledge upon the precise meaning in their historical setting 
f our Lord’s teaching upon this matter. His book can be 
neglected by the controversialists but only for a time. So into 
every controversy the scholar enters. If it is the discussion 
{ the holy communion, Dr. Kennett provides an analysis of 
the narrative in which the institution is recorded and such a 
scholar must be heard. Much in certain theories of the church 
rests upon the authority of the pastoral epistles; but if at any 
moment the scholars were able to show that in the main these 
represent, not the life in the Pauline churches, but in a later 
period, that too would be a piece of evidence not to be dis- 
regarded. We talk much of our preachers; their fame is in all 
the churches and they have a noble part in the kingdom of 
sod. We listen to our statesmen. But we often forget the 
student with whom, on many a controversy, the last word will 
rest 


The Passing of 
Lady Somerset 


Nearly thirty years ago in Manchester, I, a little more than 
a schoolboy, heard two women speakers who seemed then and 
seem still to touch the heights of eloquent speech, Mrs. Besant 
and Lady Henry Somerset. Both had been drawn into public 
life by their private sorrows. They went very different ways— 
Mrs. Besant to India, Lady Somerset to a more definite high 
churchmanship. Rut if I wish for a memory which will give a 
symbol of noble orators, I think of Mrs. Besant in the Secu- 
larist Hall pleading for theosophy, or Lady Somerset speaking 
on her great passion, the cause of temperance, and closing her 
address with the promise to the true disciple of Christ that 
death would be “the lifting of a latch and a step out into the 
open air.” She has now stepped out herself, rich in the love 
of her friends. 

This life was one of the many which recall to us how much 
the two nations on either side of the Atlantic may help one 


another. It was Miss Willard whose friendship brought into 
Lady Somerset’s life the conviction that the temperance cause 
should take into it all that affects the welface of women and 
children. The friendship of these two advocates was strong 
and beautiful and stood the strain of many differences. Lady 
Somerset has told us of her own religious rebirth. One day, 
brooding in a garden like St. Augustine, like him she heard a 
voice: “Act as if 1 were; and thou shalt know that I am.” 
That proved the clue that she needed. It led her into the 
strong Anglo-Catholic church. Nor was she the only instance 
of a union between Catholic principles and temperance advo- 
cacy. Cardinal Manning, as we have been reminded lately by 
his new biographer, was a passionate pleader for the same 
cause. 


Literary Lights and 
Teetotalism 


It pleases a certain group of Catholic literary men to link 
together the Faith and Beer, but they are not the only voices 
to speak for the :Catholic church in this matter. They are, 
however, very gifted poets and they honestly believe that the 
“big black teetotaler” is the enemy of the faith. I refer to 
such men as Mr. Belloc and Mr. Theodore Maynard, and, 
though not in Rome, Mr. G. K. ‘Chesterton. They are fine 
singers with a rollicking humor and a defiant creed. Here, for 
example, is a piece from Mr. Belloc: 


“Then thank the Lord for the temporal sword 
And for howling heretics too; 
And for all the good things that Christendom brings 
But especially barley-brew.” 


It is a curious alliance which, however, must not be over- 
iooked. Happily in some ways Mr. Belloc’s love of the temporal 
sword acts as a deterrent to certain waverers who feel the 
attractions of the Roman church as a school for saints. They 
love much in Rome, but they cannot stand the temporal sword. 


* * * 


Unconventional 
Parsons 


There are a number of unconventional parsons abroad in our 
land, but we could do with more. The new Bishop of St. 
Alban’s causes ripples of resentment among proper people, but 
the common folk are glad to hear a bishop who is not afraid 
to use colloquialisms and to give himself away. He has been 
attacking a practice which no one defends in theory, but no 
one seems able to abolish—the practice of selling “livings” in 
the church. “As things are now,” he says, “the spiritual care 
of the souls of men, women and children can be put up for 
auction and knocked down to the highest bidder.” The bishop 
promises to fight this evil and he will. Within the church and 
without there will be many who will wish him well. Among 
the other unconventional preachers with a wide audience stands 
Mr. Studdert-Kennedy, “Woodbine Willie,” whose rhymes and 
books are eagerly read. And mention should be made of Canon 
Adderley and the Rev. “Dick” Sheppard of St. Martin’s. The 
canon and he are neighbors, and in a friendly way they had a 
debate recently upon the methods of St. Martin’s. It covered 
much ground and was not only illuminating but entertaining. 
Among other charges Mr. Sheppard answered one to the effect 
that his church was opened all night and was in fact a “doss 
house.” If Turkish baths were open all night why should 
anyone object to the house of God being open? “You can’t 
have battlefields without a few casualties,” he said. “What if 
the cross or candlesticks should be stolen? We, would still 
go on. No one has any right to speak of a ‘doss house.’ No 
person is allowed to sleep there a second night. I thank God 
poor folk do come in and get the impression that though the 
clergy are asleep the church still welcomes them. I could give 
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instance after instance of men and women who have literally 
been saved in this way.” 


Dr. Griffith-Jones 
On Faith 


The meetings of the Free Church Council at Manchester are 
said to have been of living interest. In the discussion of reunion 
there was no disposition to shirk the great problems raised 
afresh in recent days by the Lambeth Conference. The task of 
setting forth the Free ‘Church position was committed to 
speakers who represented various shades of Free Church opin- 
ions on the matter. Dr. Griffith-Jones defended the position 
that there are two elements in faith, the static and the dynamic, 
and of these the Free Churches stood for the dynamic. The 
two, he claimed, were not so much opposed as complementary 
to each other. The one safeguards the continuity of religion 
from age to age, and tends towards the conservation of its 
permanent elements and ever-enriching experience; the other 
demands freedom for that impulsive, experimental element 
which wells up periodically from the deeps of spirituality in 
every healthy community, which forms the starting-point of 
nearly every revival of faith, nearly every reformation in mor- 
als. Ideally, it is good to have these two types of religion in 
every nation: and if religion indeed is to flourish, they must be 
allowed complete liberty to exist side by side, neither inter- 
fering with the complete freedom of the other 

» 7 * 
Revival of Broad 
Churchmanship 


Canon Deane has been pleading for a revival of “broad 
churchmanship” in its earlier and nobler sense. In the present 
hour he claims that the churchmen who are called “broad” are 
really only one more sect, as narrow as others, and often as 
intolerant. What is needed is not a new party but a new spirit 
of religious tolerance. It is the destruction of party spirit that 
is needed. The parties would not be ended, but each would 
have a new positive value and each would allow for the others. 
This broad churchmanship which Canon Deane invites must be 
set forth in every church which follows the Master who set 
as supreme the law of love, and though he speaks 
irst of all of his own church, yet it remains no less true of 
others, that they need broad churchmen who will be willing to 
llow others to be narrow 


forward 


and to learn from this very nar- 
rowness.,. 


Disfranchising 
the King 

An amusing corollary of the Enabling Act which was re- 
cently passed into law, has been noted. It established councils 
for the established church with a large measure of self-gov- 
ernment; the qualification for voters was considered long aid 
carefully. 
that 
churches. 


In the end, among other conditions it was made 
voters must not be in communion with other 
Therefore it follows that the King of England is 
disfranchised, seeing that when he is in Scotland he habitualiy 
communicates in the established church of Scotland, which is a 
Presbyterian church. In this he follows the precedent of the 
late king, his father, and of Queen Victoria, so it comes to pass 
that the formal head of the church in England is not entitled 
to vote in its councils, and therefore, if he attends a council 
in Sandingham, his own parish, would he be entitled to vote? 


clear 


2 6 


The Education 
of Adults 


Some day we shall hear more of the World Association for 
Adult Education of which Mr. Albert Mansbridge is chairman. 
It is one more of the international links of which we cannot 
have too many. Its council includes an Australian bishop, a 
French doctor of philosophy, a Chinese worker, a Serbian 
“don,” and men and women from Canada, the United States, 
Queensland, New Zealand aud Britain, and it is under the 
presidency of Dr. Masaryk, President of the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. Its purpose could not be better expressed than in 
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the words of Dr. Zimmern, professor of international policies jn 
Aberystwyth. 

“The purpose of the World Association for Adult Educa- 
tion is to dispel the melancholy belief that grown men and 
women have nothing left to learn, and to diffuse throughout 
all countries, and in every section of society, the sense of won. 
der and curiosity, and the gift of mutual sympathy and com- 
panionship which add so much to the meaning of life. 

“It pursues this purpose of seeking to establish contact be- 
tween all those, whoever and wherever they be, who hold fast 
to the belief that the true purpose of education, for young and 
old, is the understanding and enjoyment of life, and that the 
uneducated man is not he who cannot read or write or count 
or spell, but he who walks unseeing and unhappy, uncom- 
panioned and unhappy, through the busy streets and glorious 
open spaces of life’s infinite pilgrimage.” 

* * * 
Statesmen and the 
Moral Note 


Let me give a quotation from Mr. Sheppard whom I have 
mentioned above: “Why is it that our statesmen at this criti- 
cal time refuse to sound any sort of spiritual note? It is amaz- 
ing that no one in high office, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Lord Robert Cecil, dares to summon us to live more nobly, 
that our country may be saved from ruin. Is it that the lives 
of our statesmen are so difficult that they are afraid of being 
called hypocrites? Or is it that they cannot read the signs of 
the times? Or are they moral cowards?” 

* * ® 
The World Needs 
the Easter Hope 


The sun of Easter never rose upon a world which needed 
more its comfort and hope than the world needs it today. The 
time has fully come; mankind has known the desolation of 
winter, it is hungry for the spring. It has been in the grip 
of death; and it waits the signal of resurrection. In the cease- 
less struggle between life and death the nations have watched 
the encroachments of death; it has been theirs to know the 
power and fear of death, and to hear its “far-rumored wings 
beat on the lonely night.” Now they are eager for a sign that 
life is mightier than death. Spring is that everlasting sign; 
spring is the most ancient sacrament of life; and it is spring 
with its human appeal that lives on, captured and translated 
and glorified by the hope of Easter. The voice of the spring 
that has proclaimed in the human heart from its earliest days 
the victory of life, is become the voice of faith and of love 
sounding from some near but hidden world of light. 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


YALE TALKS 


3y CHarRLEs R. Brown, LL. D. 








LTHOUGH these “Talks” were 

delivered at Yale, Harvard and 
other colleges, they afford a wealth of 
illustrative material for addresses and 
sermons to young people, especially to 
young men. Among the themes are 
“The True Definition of a Man,” “Un- 
conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of 
Failure,” “The Men Whe Make Ex- 
cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing,” 
etc, 


Price, $1.35 plus 8 cents postage. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Regrets Slump in Unity 
Epitror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: As a former chaplain of the A. E. F. in France, I 
desire to endorse the article by Mr. Voris on “War Time 
Church Unity and Its Lessons for Today.” I often look 
back to army religious work with regret that the church cannot 
come up to the spirit of fellowship and real fraternity that was 
there practiced. And I would venture to go beyond the spirit 
or rather the letter of the article and, if it would not shock too 
much the spirit of the standpatter in denominationalism, to say, 
that the spirit of fraternity went beyond Protestantism to all 
men of good will. 

To illustrate. In my old regiment, the 318th Field Artillery, 
| had key men, in every unit of the regiment, who would work 
with me for the general religious life. These were Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and others. No open label but men with char- 
acter and a cooperative spirit. 

By invitation of the village priest, I held a Christmas service 
in his church at Pothieres Sur Seine. The last service I held 
in the Y. M. C, A. hut here, I had charge of the service, a 
Jewish rabbi preached the sermon, the pianist was a non- 
commissioned officer who was a staunch Roman Catholic, and 
the soloist and leader of the music was a ‘Christian Scientist. 
lust why we four men, representing four sides of reality, can- 
not meet as naturally and as happily as we did in France, is a 
problem too deep for me—except that the churches are far 
sighted, and that death decreed by the Creator is a benefit to 
humanity. The generations come and go, but man goes on, 
and gains a little. But God is in a hurry and so are we. 

Conneaut, Ohio. CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Clergy Fares—A Minister’s Opinion 
of “A Layman’s View” 
Entok THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: If Mr. T. F. A. ‘Williams, whose communication you 
publish in your issue of March 31 is as friendly to the churches 
and as keen for a square deal as he takes credit to himself 
for being he will be glad to know that there is another side 
to the question of half fares for clergymen. The picture he 
draws of well groomed ministers getting concessions from 
railroads that have to be supported by full price tickets paid 
for by washer women with families of half starved kids makes 
the ministers look more than enough like scabs to be sure. 
If that were a fair setting of the whole argument ministers 
ought to repudiate and oppose such bills as the one before the 
legislature of Nebraska. But I would like Mr. Williams to ex- 
ercise his wisdom on such a phase of the matter as I have now 
to decide. 

I have just been asked to visit Nebraska to preach at the 
funeral of a soldier killed in France. I shall ask for this service 
only my expenses. The amount will be about twenty-five dol- 
lars. The family of the deceased can afford this. They could 
not afford to pay twice that. Is it not reasonable to infer from 
the fact that the request has been made that I should grant 
itif I can do so on practicable terms? Is it fair to make out 
that 1 am a dead beat for using a half fare in this case? Next 
week I shall have to attend the district meeting of my denomi- 
nation. This meeting is necessary to the transaction of the 
business of the church none of which is done for any man’s 
personal profit or pleasure. The expenses of the delegates are 
therefore supposed to be borne by the churches represented. 
The men who give to churches are already disproportionately 
burdened for the support of religious and charitable enterprises 
from which others receive the principal benefits. Wherein lies 
the iniquity of a law that will lighten their burden by halving 
the expenses of such delegates? 

I conclude from the fact that ministers can seldom afford to 
travel for pleasure and have little occasion to do so for profit 
that nearly all their use of the half fare is for public services 
smilar to these trips I shall soon make. If Mr. Williams 
should happen to see me use my clergy fare and put me down 


as beneath his contempt I shall ascribe that result to his own 

folly. As a minister I shall care for laymen’s opinions only 

in proportion to the sense and justice they seem to me to em- 

body. If, as he says, he “does not want any preacher who 

rides around the country” as I shall, “pointing out the better 

life” to him, so be it. H. B. ALLEN. 
Marengo, Ia. 


Several Things—All Good 


Epitror THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: At the meeting of the Federated Church Council in 
Boston a large number of men of many denominations spoke 
to me about The Christian Century and always in terms of 
superlative commendation. I am surprised and delighted to 
find how many of my fellow ministers in this city and else- 
where take, and what is more, read this paper. As a rule the 
religious papers are about the dullest and most inane things 
that cumber the earth! But The Christian Century has broken 
through and is in vital touch with an actual world. To read 
the “Century” is a mental stimulus. Moreover it is the 
handsomest thing printed! 

Easter in Pittsburgh was glorious. The day was perfect 
and all churches were crowded. Holy Week was widely ob- 
served. In the East End twenty churches of various denomi- 
nations held union noon-day and evening services which 
were largely attended, while on Good Friday, seven of us from 
seven different denominations took the words of the cross in 
the three hour service in the leading Episcopalian church. The 
church was filled all the time. Into our own church we 
received a large company, making more than one thousand 
new members welcomed into our fellowship during the present 
pastorate. All the ministers tell me of growing interest in 
church affairs and of the incoming tide of spiritual things. 

I was deeply interested in a suggestion in your last issue 
regarding “personal work.” The Christian Century could do 
nothing better than to seek to promote this quiet type of win- 
ning people to Christ and the church. The modern minister 
is sorely tempted to use up his time in committee work, 
luncheons, campaigns, parish promotion enterprises and tech- 
nical reading to the exclusion of the actual pastoral work. 
Even more ministers fail to maintain any sort of “personal 
work groups” who will make these calls for him. We have 
three such groups, one consisting of twenty-one deaconesses, 
another consisting of several men who represent the board 
and the men’s classes, and still another composed of young 
people. 

These three groups reach out and touch many lives. No 
minister can do all the work that ought to be done but by 
means of these workers scores can be touched. Strangers 
at the services, new comers into the community, unattached 
church members, friends of the congregation and Sunday 
school scholars are thus kept in contact with the church. 
Nothing takes the place of the personal appeal. Letters, 
parish papers. and cards have value but only the sympathetic, 
tactful approach of some trained and inspired individual can 
bring results. Pastoral work must not be despised and 
pastoral helpers must be secured in ever increasing numbers. 

JOHN R. EWeEnrs. 

East End ‘Church of Disciples, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Survey Reports 


Epiror THe CHRIsTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I note in your issue of March 31, Mr. Green’s answer 
tc my letter in regard to the Interchurch World Movement 
rural surveys. I hope, sir, that you will permit me the luxury 
of observing to you that if Mr. Green has “read and re-read 
and studied” the Interchurch survey reports he has had a re- 
markable opportunity that many have craved, inasmuch as no 
actual survey reports have been published by the Interchurch 
except the Malden Survey and one rural county survey which 
was printed at the request and largely at the expense of the 
local pople. Mr. Green is too honorable a gentleman to class 
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as survey reports the preliminary editions of the survey sum- 

maries which were frankly labeled preliminary and which 

simply illustrated methods and gave only such facts as were 

culled from existing data. EDMUND DE S. BRUNNER. 
Mountain Lake, N. J. 


Comments on Dr. Fitch’s Article 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: There are three points in regard to which I think 
Dr. Albert Parker Fitch does not heartily believe in Jesus no 
matter what the churches believe. These form the prelude to 
his thesis, first, a setting aside of the “metaphysical Christ’; 
second, a slur upon “the miraculous Christ,” and third, a ban 
upon the “divine man” or the “sentimental Christ.” 

These views of Jesus having been relegated to the realm 
of the unimportant, Dr. Fitch concentrates on the “teachings 
of Jesus.” How do we know anything about the teachings of 
Jesus? In one way only—from the four gospels. These were 
written by men who believed thoroughly in the truth of what 
they wrote; Luke calls them “eye-witnesses” and claims “accu- 
rately to write” that we “might know of a certainty.” 

Now these gospel writers tell most emphatically of a mirac- 
ulous birth and a no less miraculous resurrection, a series of 
miraculous healings, three cases of raising the dead, clear 
claims by Jesus himself to miraculous power and divine son- 
ship, clear faith of the disciples—even Thomas with his “My 
Lord and my God”’—and all inextricably blended with the 
socalled teachings, which Dr, Fitch proposes to cull out from 
the gospels as all that is in any way worth while. 

This dismembering of the gospel story is most destructive 
nd unjustifiable, for who are we to pick and choose among 
recorded events which we think are good enough to build a 
modern church upon? If the disciples with the best of inten- 
tions lied about the miracles, about the resurrection, about the 
claims of the messiahship, why take their word for the teach- 
ings? Strange that they should have recorded them correctly 
and falsified all the rest. 

\fter all the talk about the teachings it was the personality 
of Jesus, and the absolute confidence of the disciples in his 
divine mission which set Christianity upon its feet. That per- 
sonality is still the dynamic force of the church if we will let 
it be. 

How his disciples, all his followers, men and women, yes, and 
children, loved him! Hear Thomas again, “Let us go also that 
we may die with him.” 

Were they willing to die for his sermon on the mount? 
No, for him! “If I be lifted up,” he said, “I will draw all men 
unto me.” Not an abstract ethical teaching—but the power 
of the cross on the hearts of men. The soul of Christianity is 
prostrate in adoration of the divine son of God, and although 
we may and must differ as to the interpretation of difficult 
passages in his teachings we can all continue loyal to that 
personality which held the early church true to the death. 

Che martyrs did not brave the lions because Jesus taught 
brotherly love and a revolt against ceremonialism, but because 
they loved him as the only begotten Son of the Father. If 
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we were more devoted ourselves we might be better able to 
face the lions in the amphitheater of today. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. FONETTA FLANSBURG. 


Page’s “The Sword or the Cross” 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have gone through Kirby Page’s book, “The Sword 
or The Cross,” very carefully. It presents two strong chal. 
lenges: (1) to our own personal faith, and (2) to our confidence 
in the final outcome of Christ’s truth—both are tremendous, 
His spirit is truly Christian and I have a growing conviction 
that his message is also. W. S. LockHanrt, 

Youngstown, O. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
“And Was Buried”* 


T HAT was what happened to him—he was buried. A mule 
died here last week—‘“and was buried.” The rich man 
died “and was buried.” They planted him -in the earth 
and forgot him while the heirs fought over the estate and only 
an angel from heaven could stand a chance of reforming the 
lawless brothers. 

A very good way of estimating the value of an action is to 
study the probable result. It would be great to dive off into 
that deep blue water—but how would I come to land? It would 
be grand to eat that mince pie—but how about 2 a. m.? It would 
be wonderful to speed my car sixty miles an hour—but how 
about the hospital? It would be delightful to lie in bed until 
noon, but how about my job? And so it would be great to be 
rich—but how many rich people have you known who have kept 
their heads and their hearts? Precious few. Some day we 
preachers will quit sidestepping the plain teachings of the New 
Testament and we will tell men to their faces that a camel can 
go through a needle’s eye easier than a rich man can go to 
heaven. 

“How shocking’”—some timid brother will say—“Do you really 
dare to think that?” Well, there it is in black and white—make 
the most of it. If that is not enough to hold you, read the story 
of the “Rich Fool,” spoken by a philosopher named Jesus and 
see how far you can sidestep on that and not lose your mental 
balance. It’s fairly plain to the ordinary citizen. And after you 
have played fast and loose with these texts read our golden text 
today and see what you can make of that by your clever per- 
versions—“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
If a rich man’s treasure is in his church, then his heart will be 
safe. If a wealthy woman’s money is in charities, then her heart 
will be alright. But the trouble is that both treasure and heart, 
both time and talent, both day and night, both intellect and love 
are absorbed in the making of more money and the care of it. 
The two outstanding sins of today are greed and self-indulgence. 

There is only one way to tell whether your rich man is safe 
and Christian or not—bring him up on the stand and say, “Kind: 
ly tell us your investments.” If he says, “Missions, benevolences 
colleges, Sunday schools, churches, the care of the poor and 
afflicted,” then you may answer, “Your treasure. and your heart 
are safe and Christian.” But if he answers, “Stocks, bonds, lands, 
buildings, oil-wells, lumber tracts, mills, speculations, mortgage 
—not as means to a noble end, but as ends in themselves,” then 
you can tell him that the camel's chances are ten to one better 
than his. And note this, you plebeian with the satisfied smirk on 
your hypocritical face—note this—this same spirit is just as damn- 
able in the middle-class shopkeeper, wage-earner, farmer, salaried 
class, as in the rich. You simply have to face these facts—where 
is your treasure? What are the objectives of your love? The 
story of your little life is written there. God help us all!! 


Joun R, Ewers. 


*Lesson for April 24, “Poverty and Wealth.” 
5:8-10; Amos 8:4-7; Luke 16:19-25. 


Scripture, Isa. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Senator Finds Bible 
Good Reading 

Former Senator Beveridge of Indiana 
is speaking on Y. M. C. A. platforms in 
diferent parts of the country on “The 
Bible as Good Reading.” He tells a per- 
sonal experience that never fails to inter- 
est his audience. “When a boy of four- 
teen I went ‘logging,’ There was liter- 
ally nothing to read, except a Bible 
which I found in my packet. This did not 
attract me; rather it repelled me. We 
had what was at that time called ‘Bible 
readings’ in our house, and these readings 
were done with such solemnity, such 
ynctuous severity, and there was about 
those exercises such an atmosphere of 
gloom that I could not imagine anything 
more depressing than to read what I had 
so often heard under such uninspiring 
circumstances. However, it was either 
the Bible or nothing; so finally one night 
| opened the book and began to read. I 
was astounded; for here was no dullness, 
no preachments, no scourging, no rod of 
ounishment. Instead, here were the most 
entrancing and thoroughly human pages 
that | ever had read. American history 
had been my chief delight up to that time 
—the real history of our country, and not 
the denatured, colorless and misleading 
tuff that is now passed up to us. But I 

nd the Bible history stories more cap- 
tivating even than the absorbing narrative 
‘ the heroic deeds of the men who 
unded our republic.” 


Presbytery Favors 
Federation 


There is a federation movement in Ohio 

ery advanced state of development. 
The secular papers reported recently that 

presbytery of St. Clairsville had 
janned some new mission points at 
vhich there would be fresh overlapping 
f territory. The presbytery disclaims 
ny such intention. Within the borders 
f the presbytery are six points were 
hurch combinations have been formed 
vith the approval of the presbytery. 


Largest Book Sale 
in History 

\side from the Bible, no religious book 
has ever sold so widely as has Charles M. 
Sheldon’s “In His Steps.” Up to the 
present time twenty-two million copies 
have been disposed of. The simple idea 
of trying to do as Jesus would do has 
entered deeply into the life of the modern 
world. It is now twenty-five years since 
the book was first published. With new 
problems confronting the world, Dr. Shel- 
don is announcing a new book called “In 
His Steps Today.” 


Dr. Meyer Will 
Revisit America 


Dr. F. B. Meyer will visit America 
again this summer. He has not been 
here since before the war. He will speak 
two Sundays in Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rman ‘Church in New York. 
booked for a series of addresses at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., and at Grove City, Pa. Dr. 
Meyer sounds the mystical note in his 


He is also 


preaching and his visits to America have 
always been the occasion of wide interest. 


Preachers at the 
University of Chicago 

The first university preacher for the 
spring quarter at the University of Chi- 
cago was Dean William Wallace Fenn, of 
the Harvard Divinity School, who spoke 
on April 3 and 10. April 17 will be Set- 
tlement Sunday, when Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, of Detroit, Michigan, will give 
the address. Dr. Hough will also preach 
on April 24. Professor Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, will be the first preacher in 
May, and will be followed in the same 
month by Dean Charles R. Brown, of 
the Yale School of Religion; Dr. Corne- 
lius Woelfkin, of the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York; and Rev. Freder- 
ick W. Perkins, of the First Church, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Dr. John Kelman, 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian ‘Church, 
New York City, will be the first preacher 
in June, and June 12 will be Convocation 
Sunday. 


Church of Generous 
Spirit Succeeds 


A widespread impression among church 
people is that the successes in local 
church administration go to the man of 
narrow spirit. There are indeed congre- 
gations which in spite of narrowness of 
outlook have gone forward by high pres- 
sure methods. Many of these have also 
come to a speedy decline. East End 
Christian Church of Pittsburgh, where 
Rev. John Ray Ewers is pastor, is one 
that has been interested in every forward 
step. Social justice, Christian Union, 
and modern biblical teaching have all 
been favored. Already a thousand new 
members have been received during the 
pastorate of Mr. Ewers. On Easter Sun- 
day many people were turned away after 
every available corner in the church was 
utilized. 


Abraham Lincoln Center 
Becomes Busy 


Under recent management the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Center of Chicago, which 
through the years has been more or less 
identified in public thought with the Uni- 
tarian denomination, has been opened up 
to all the churches of the neighborhood. 
Nearby churches use the gymnasium for 
their classes, and in this way the churches 
have not had to provide separate equip- 
ment for each denomination. 


City Temple Loses 
Valuable Worker 

Mr. Albert Dawson, one of the British 
correspondents of The Christian Century, 
recently resigned the honorary secretary- 
ship of the City Temple, London. His 
resignation revived many memories of 
service in the past. A reception was given 
him at the City Temple, and his cowork- 
ers presented him a check with which to 
purchase something as a memento of the 
occasion. In the course of the evening 
Mr. Dawson’s service as editor of the 
Christian Commonwealth was commem- 


orated. It was largely through his efforts 
that the sermons of Dr. R. J. Campbell 
were given to the Christian world. He 
shared in the credit of bringing Dr. Jo- 
seph Fort Newton from Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
to the City Temple, and with Dr. Newton 
deserves honor for discovering Miss 
Maude Royden, now the most noted wom- 
an preacher of Great Brivain. 


Sanitarium for the 
Tubercular 


Since it is now well known that most 
cases of tuberculosis are curable, many 
organizations are building sanitariums for 
the scientific treatment of the disease. 
The fraternal orders have led the way, 
the Modern Woodmen having a great 
institution near Colorado Springs. The 
Baptists are now projecting a million 
dollar institution which will be located 
near El] Paso, Tex. It is said that seven 
mountain ranges will be visible from the 
proposed site. The nationally organized 
funds of the denomination are making 
some big advance steps possible 


One Muskrat per Member 
the Slogan 


In different parts of the world Christian 
people use various kinds of currency with 
which to pay their church dues. In Africa 
brass rods are used. The most unique 
currency is that used in Alaska. The 
natives in Stephen’s Village gave this past 
year one muskrat per member for the sup- 
port of the mission. At the prevailing 
price of fur this was generous giving. 
They also gave one fish per member to 
help the missionary on his journey. The 
fish were donated as dog food. 


Adventists Lose Their 
Strongest Evangelist 

The Advent Christian church believes 
in the near return of our Lord, but is not 
committed to the observance of Saturday 
as a holy day. One of their strongest 
evangelists has been Rev. George W. 
Sederquist, who was an evangelist and a 
gospel song writer. He has traveled from 
coast to coast during his life time. He 
held pastorates at Lynn, Mass., and also at 
Boston, Salem, Springfield and Haver- 
hill. He liked best, however, the speak- 
ing in the great summer assemblies of 
his denomination. Mr. Sederquist died 
recently at the advanced age of eighty- 
two. 


Work of Eddy 
in Egypt 

The work of Sherwood Eddy among 
the students of the world is one of the 
interesting phenomena of the times. He 
has been able to meet students anywhere 
and hold their attention. His recent 
ministry in Egypt was particularly 
blessed. From Cairo the evangelist went 
to Tanta, perhaps the most fanatical 
Moslem city in Egypt. The local com- 
mittee scarcely knew what to expect; but 
there was an orderly gathering of more 
than 1,300 men and women for three 
nights in the Municipal theater, and the 
gospel was preached with plainness and 
power, and heard attentively. At Assiut 
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the largest meetings and in some ways 
most important were held, with six to 
seven thousand people out four nights 
in succession to hear Mr. Eddy. After 
one of the general meetings an opportu- 
nity was given for Moslems to remain and 
discuss some of the burning questions 
that come forward when the gospel is 
preached to them, and over 200 remained. 
This was little less than marvelous to 
those who know missions to Mohamme- 
dans. Dr. Phillips makes it clear that 
throughout the meetings Mr. Eddy was at 
his best, and exerted a profound influence 
that will be of large blessing to all the 
missionary interests. 


Dr. John R. Mott 
Will Not Retire 


Persistent rumors have been going 
about to the effect that Dr. John R. Mott 
would retire from the leadership of the 
International Y. M. C. A. These reports 
are now being declared erroneous. Dr. 
Mott is much stronger in health and it 
is thought that he will return in a few 
weeks much improved after a protracted 
vacation. During the war and during the 
days of the Interchurch World Movement 
he carried very heavy burdens. 


Imitation “‘Y” 
in India Fails 

The work of the Y. M. C. A. is hard to 
duplicate without the Christian motive 
power which keeps it going. In India 
non-Christian organizations trying to 
work along the lines of the Association 
have been tried and have failed. The stu- 
dent work of the Association is unique in 
the world. A prominent Mohammedan of 
Calcutta has recently besought the Y. M. 
C. A. to open a hostel’ for students in that 
city. Through the student work the skep- 
ticism of youth is tempered with faith 
and the immoral tendencies that develop 
in the unnatural atmosphere of the 
schools are restrained by the teaching of 
the ethics of Jesus Christ. 


Dr. Sheldon on a 
Preaching Mission 

Since the announcement that Dr. 
Charles M. Sheldon, editor-in-chief of the 
Christian Herald, would devote much of 
his time the coming year to preaching 
missions, many communities have sought 
his aid. He was in Marietta, O., recently. 
He spoke on Sunday evening to the com- 
bined congregations of the city. Monday 
morning he conducted a conference of 
church workers and ministers. He held a 
healing mission in the afternoon, distinct- 
ly affirming the value of material reme- 
dies, but also asserting the place of prayer 
and communion in the healing of the 
body. At the healing mission a great 
many people were present, mostly the 
chronic invalids of the city. He also ad- 
dressed the college students of the city 
on “The Meaning of an Education.” 


W. C. T. U. and 
Blue Law Hoax 


The “Blue Law” hoax is still being kept 
alive by newspapers that were among the 
wettest of the wet in the old days of beer 
and pretzels. The Chicago Tribune has 
been printing from week to week new 
allegations against the national organiza- 
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tion of the W. C. T. U., with head- 
quarters at Evanston. Although it costs 
only ten cents to telephone from the 
Tribune headquarters to the officers of the 
white ribbon women, the newspaper has 
continued to print stories that are per- 
sistently denied by the women. The 
W. C. T. U. is being falsely represented 
as wishing to introduce legislation curb- 
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ing the adult use of tobacco and of bring- 
ing in the mythical thing called “the Blue 
Sunday.” So far the protests of the 
women have produced no change in the 
editorial offices of the Tribune. The Chi- 
cago Post, an evening paper, with a Chris- 
tian editor, says: “There is a great deal of 
nonsense being talked about ‘blue law’ 
drives, and most of it comes from persons 


Evanston Plan Runs Into Snags 


HE socalled “Evanston Plan” of re- 

ligious education as worked out in 

Evanston, IIl., has run into a lot of 
snags. The Board of Religious Educa- 
tion a year and a half ago rented the 
school buildings for the mornings at a 
nominal rental. Paid teachers were pro- 
vided to give a half hour of religious in- 
struction. Dr. Frank McKibben was 
brought on from Boston to be the director 
of the plan. The churches have experi- 
mented for two years, and are now seri- 
ously considering a complete change in 
the plan. 

In the first place the secular board of 
education has persistently refused to al- 
low any time for religious education dur- 
ing the school hours. They have some- 
times taken the position that this was ille- 
gal, though legal opinions have been ob- 
tained to the contrary. Perhaps sectarian 
influence was at work in the development 
of their attitude, or the fear of doing 
something unusual. The parents of the 
children disliked lengthening out the day 
for the school child, and particularly dis- 
liked getting a child ready for school at 
eight o'clock in the morning. During the 
past term only 615 children took the work 
in a city of 45,000. A new term is just 
beginning with 800. 

Great difficulties have been encountered 
also in the financing. At first it was pro- 
posed that the enterprise should be 
financed quite independently of the church 
by a call to the citizens. The Board of 
Religious Education was drawn from the 
different churches but did not represent 
them officially. Religious education was 
to be a community enterprise rather than 
a church enterprise. It was not a great 
while until a considerable deficit was accu- 
mulated. Then the pastors were asked 
for aid in liquidating this deficit. They in 
turn demanded a voice in making the 
budget that they were expected to raise. 
At the present time the finances for the 
movement are being raised by the 
churches, but the complete reorganization 
of the Board of Religious Education to 
make it a completely representative body 
has never been fully accomplished. Money 
has been raised in much larger sums this 
year, but there is still grave difficulty in 
providing enough for the overhead costs 
which are much more than the cost of 
the teaching. 

The Monday night school in the high 
school building has been conducted for 
two years and it also has had a declining 
attendance. Organized for the purpose of 
training teachers for the local Sunday 
schools it was quite popular the first year, 
but less so this year. Here also the finan- 
cial ghost has walked. Some instructors 
are drawing fifteen dollars an evening 


for their lectures. The salaries of the 
staff of instructors run therefore into a 
considerable sum. 

The “Evanston Plan” was imported into 
Evanston by a group of brilliant teach. 
ers who came to Northwestern University 
from Boston in connection with the Cen- 
tenary Fund of the Methodist church, 
Among these were Dr. Betts, Dr. Rich- 
ardson and Dr. Stout. Their ideas in the 
field of religious education have been ad- 
mittedly revolutionary, and experimental 
in character. They have pioneered the 
way with some new methods, and have 
thus contributed to the solution of a most 
difficult problem. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that before the “Evanston Plan” can 
become permanently successful, it will 
have to operate on a more modest budget, 
and submit to a democratic control on the 
part of the churches. The churches are 
not any more likely to commit their chil- 
dren to a “community organization” for 
their religious education than they are to 
permit the public school itself to do the 
teaching. 

Meanwhile in every city of the nation 
the results of divorcing religion and edu- 
cation are becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. Any educational program which ig- 
nores the ethical and religious founda- 
tions in the life process is certain to lead 
the young astray. Whether it is the 
“Gary Plan” or the “Evanston Plan” or 
some other plan yet unborn, there is a 
profound conviction in the church that 
the task of building up a Christian char- 
acter will require much more than a half 
hour a week, and that it must command a 
much more significant financial support 
than the pennies of the children. 





Mid-Summer 
Conference 


e e 
for Ministers 
Union Theological 
Seminary 
New York City 
July 18-29 Inclusive 
Professors W. A. Brown, Cof- 
fin, Fleming, Lyman of Union, 
also Professor Bacon of Yale, and 
others will take part. 
For further information address 


Dr. Charles R. Gillett, Registrar, 
Broadway and 1|20th St. 
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who, either as dispensers or consumers, 
have suffered loss of profit or indulgence 
because of the eighteenth amendment. It 
is part of an effort to provoke a reaction 
against prohibition. The effort will fail. 
The American people are not as silly as 
these bogey-makers think them.” 


Big Peace Meeting Will 
Be Held in Chicago 

The World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches will 
hold the annual session in Chicago May 
17-19, this year, and the Chicago Church 
Federation will be host to the meeting. 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson is the secretary 
of the organization. The following men 
of national reputation will be among the 
speakers at the afternoon and evening 
sessions: Hon. 'Wm. Jennings Bryan, Mr. 
Edward A, Filene, Mr. John Spargo, Dr. 
Charles Aked, Dr. Arthur J. Brown, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, and Bishop 
McConnell. 


Roman Catholic Demands 
Better Pictures 

The traditional line of demarkation be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants was 
wiped out recently in a big meeting at the 
Massachusetts state house. Religious 
people of various communions were peti- 
tioning for a regulation of moving pic- 
ture houses. A priest in making the ad- 
dress said: “Every great art and inven- 
tion is begotten for a worthy purpose, but 
sooner or later certain perverted men, 
who prefer what is profitable to what is 
proper, debase the art or invention and 
prey upon the weakness of human nature 
to its undoing. Then arises the need for 
the restraining power of the state. The 
need of such restraint is an acknowledg- 
ment of human weakness, but the time has 
come when we must invoke the power of 
the state to save our youth.” 


Disciples of Illinois Out 
After Two Million 

The centennial of the planting of the 
first Disciples church in Illinois is to be 
celebrated by the raising of a fund of two 
million dollars. This enterprise is headed 
up by Rev. Harry H. Peters, who some 
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Fruit Trees, Grapes, Roses 


Everything for Farm and Garden 
Delivered. Reduced Prices. 


3 Best Gladiolas 25 Cents 
Dozen 75 Cents Hundred $4.00 


Named varieties, all colors. Full di- 
rections for planting. Bloom in doors 
or out doors, fragrant and beautiful. 


Novelty Floral Co. Newburgh, N. Y. 











years ago saved Eureka College from 
bankruptcy by his vigorous methods in 
the securing of funds. The two million 
dollars will be divided between three in- 
terests. Forty per cent will go to Eureka 
College, forty per cent to the Illinois Dis- 
ciples Foundation for the carrying on of 
religious work at the state university, and 
the remaining twenty per cent will go to 
the Illinois ‘Christian Missionary Society, 
the society of which Mr. Peters is secre- 


Inman on Mexico 


R. SAMUEL G. INMAN, secretary 
D of the Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, on the eve of his 
departure for a visit to Latin American 
countries, spoke recently in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Forum of New York on 
the relation of the United States with the 
Latin nations to the south. Mr. Inman 
said: “For the last several years the 
United States has had a force of 1500 
marines in Haiti, a like number in Santo 
Domingo and ‘100 in Nicaraugua. In 
Santo Domingo we took over the govern- 
ment completely four years ago, and since 
then the marines have been the only 
government. Whether or not the seizing 
of that government was _ justified, the 
American people will not be content per- 
manently to hold another nation’s sover- 
eignty and permanently to rule that coun- 
try by martial law. The relations with 
these small Caribbean countries that have 
been cursed with revolutions for 100 years 
form a serious problem. But it is a prob- 
lem not for some minor official at Wash- 
ington to solve, but rather one for the 
American people to study and about 
which to reach just and wise conclusions.” 
Referring to Colombia, Dr. Inman said: 
“We can never stand right in the eyes 
of Colombia and the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica until we have done all that we can 
do to compensate Colombia for the loss 
of Panama.” Then, turning to the sub- 
ject of Mexico, he continued: 

“The one thing that would wipe out 
all the advantages of the present wonder- 
ful opportunity for inter-American friend- 
ship is the very thing that started all of 
Latin America’s suspicion of us in the 
first place—war with Mexico. 

“We ought clearly to recognize that 
Mexico is a part of that great Latin 
family and her sisters have a deep sym- 
pathy for her. They do not hold any 
false ideas as to her perfection or fail to 
recognize the justice of the claims of the 
United States for just treatment of her 
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tary. The two million dollars will be 
raised by individual gifts entirely. Two 
field workers are busy now and others 
will be enlisted. In connection with the 
movement is an effort to found the Knox 
P. Taylor Bible Chair at Eureka in honor 
of a popular teacher of the Bible who 
once exercised a great ministry among 
the Illinois churches. It is said that 
Eureka College is in immediate need of 
funds to meet a rapidly increasing deficit. 


and Latin America 


citizens and her interests. Their impar- 
tial work in the A. B. C. mediation be- 
tween Mexico and the United States in 
1913 proves that. But they do believe 
that the greatest nation in the world, the 
nation that holds two-thirds of the wealth 
of the world and that claims to have gone 
further than any other nation in the de- 
velopment of democracy and to have 
fought a war for the weak peoples of the 
world, ought to be able to find some 
other way of getting along with its next- 
door neighbor, poor little weak, revolu- 
tion-tossed, exhausted, starving Mexico, 
than by shooting it into submission to 
our imperial will. And rightly or wrong- 
ly no pious phrasing of our benevolent 
purposes and our interest in Mexico’s 
welfare by our national congress as we 
send our armies to Mexico would ever 
convince Latin America that armed inter- 
vention was not for the purpose of mak- 
ing more sure our economic exploitation 
of that unhappy land. 

“Intervention is a short sighted com- 
mercial policy and it is necessary for the 
best elements in the country eternally to 
stand against it.” 


When You Go To the 
National Capital 


Vermont Avenue Christian Church 


Earle Wilfley, Pastor; Earl Taggart, Assistant 





A young woman leaving Washington wrote: 


“The beautiful, spiritual and inspirational 
services of the Sunday hours of worship in 
the Vermont Avenue Christian Church will 
always remain to me among the most prec- 
ious memories of my eighteen months of 
service in Washington. I feel that many 
young people are returning to their distant 
homes with grateful hearts for the kindly, 
Christian spirit of welcome and fellowship we 
received in your church during the time we 
were trying to do our ‘bit’ for our country.” 
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Prof. HARRY F. WARD asks: 


What is to be the Christian teaching concerning war? Is 
it going to declare judgment on the basis of the principles 
set forth in the gospels or will it be only the expedient servant 


of nationalism and continue to exhort its followers to inter- 
necine slaughter? 


Is the American pulpit going to continue denouncing war 
in general and supporting wars in particular? 


Kirby Page, in his new book, 


THE SWORD OR THE CROSS 


endeavors to meet these questions frankly and fairly. From his 
extended experience as an associate of Mr. Sherwood Eddy in his 
religious campaigns in Europe and around the world, Mr. Page is 
led to believe that the present attitude of so-called religious na- 
tions is driving the world on to certain war. But he still has hope 


that the church will awake in time to save the world from a repeti- 
tion of the great debacle of 1914. 


OPINIONS OF THE BOOK: 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, Union Theological Seminary: 


Let me congratulate you upon a very sincere and impressive piece of work. As 
you know, | do not completely agree with all your conclusions but your presentation of 
your point of view seems to me the best statement which | have yet read of it. Even 
though my method of attack on war may not be identical with yours, | am so sure that 
the presence of war is the greatest standing challenge to Christianity, that | sincerely 
trust that your book may have a wide circulation and an earnest reading. 


The Presbyterian Advance, Nashville: 


In six clear, strong, concise chapters the author presents a terrible condemnation of 
war and a strong argument for its complete abandonment by those who would act fully 
in accordance with the mind and spirit of Jesus. In fact, we are dared to act upon the 
very obvious teachings of the Master and to risk all in the determination to be true 
idealists, as he was. With the war spirit still upon us and our familiarity with the ex- 
cuses which are given for war, the author will be deemed a most pronounced pacifist, 
and so he is, because he understands that nothing less is demanded of the follower of 
Christ. Even many who are fully satisfied that war is sometimes justifiable would do 
well to read this straightforward little book and get the other point of view, for it reveals 
a kind of heroism in the pacifist which is sometimes mistaken for cowardice. 


Price of the book, $1.20 plus 8 cents postage 
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